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: Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Ir is not so very long ago since individual salvation 
was preached as the be-all and the end-all of religion. 
‘The question of transcendent importance was, 
“What must J do to be saved?’ Since then the 
accent has shifted. The emphasis upon individual 
Salvation has tended to be replaced by an emphasis 
‘upon social salvation; and the question that is 
now being asked, with an anxiety and almost a 
despair not far removed from that which inspired 
‘the older question, is this, ‘ What must society do to 
be saved ?’ 
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_ The very titles of recent books are significant of 
this change of accent. We have Peabody’s Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, Louis Wallis’s 
Sociological Study of the Bible, Ambrose Shepherd’s 
The Gospel and Social Questions, C. R. Brown’s 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit, C. R. 
Smith’s The Bible Doctrine of Society, Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
e series of essays on The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, edited by S. E. Keeble, and a score of others 
that might be named. 

i 

, _ Signs are not wanting, however, that the accent 
is shifting again—shifting back to the individual. 
Or if this is not quite true—for never again will 
decent men, to say nothing of Christian men, be 
able to ignore the importance of social salvation— 
it is at least true to say that an attempt is being 
made to preserve the significance of both accents. 
it is now coming to be keenly felt, clearly seen, 
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and it will soon—it is hoped—be very explicitly 
said to those whom it most concerns, that the 
quality of a society depends absolutely upon the 
quality of the men and women who compose it. 
Society can never be nobler than its noblest 
members: and if we want a nobler society, then 
we—all of us—must aspire to be nobler. Social 
salvation is in the last analysis dependent upon 
individual salvation; and so it comes back to 
this, that, after all, the fundamental question is, 
‘What must J do to be saved?’ If J am saved, 


- that will be at least a tiny contribution to the 


salvation of society. 


Those who urge the social nature of salvation 
are accustomed to appeal to the Hebrew prophets 
and to count them among the pioneers of social 
reform. But any one who would describe the 
prophets as social reformers would be betraying 
but a very shallow appreciation of their mission, 
as they themselves conceived it. Certainly their 
message, had it been laid to heart, would have had, 
as one of its issues, what we now call social reform ; 
but it would be no more accurate to describe 
them as reformers than it would be so to describe 
Jesus. They were aiming at a deeper thing than 
that. 


To them the real solution of the social problem 
was the religious solution: it was the men and not 
the situation that they sought to reform. The 
reformed men could be trusted to reform the 
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situation ; and men were re-formed in God. In 
that sense, if you like, they were reformers. ‘ If any 
man,’ said Paul, ‘ is in Christ, he is a new creature’ ; 
and a prophet might have said, ‘If any man is in 
God, he is a new creature.’ Or, if he might hardly 
have said quite that—for ‘ to be in God’ is not an 
Old Testament phrase—he could at least have said, 
“ If any man knows God, he is a new creature.’ 


For the prophets lay much stress on knowing 
God—which shows incidentally how far they are 
removed from the conventional reformer. Indeed, 
Hosea says, ‘ My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge,’ and the ignorance which was dragging 
them to ruin was ignorance of God. ‘ There is no 
loyalty,’ he complains, ‘ nor kindness, nor knowledge 
of God in the land.’ By this he does not only 
mean that knowledge of God is one of three things 
lacking in the society of those days, he means that 
this is the lack which explains the other two. In 
more modern language, social morality was at a 


low ebb because personal religion was at a low 
ebb. 

This thought recurs in Jeremiah. After paying an 
affectionate tribute to the memory of King Josiah 
as one of those who ‘ judge the cause of the poor 
and needy,’ he goes on to say, ‘ Was not this to 
know me, saith the Lord?’ When we remember 
how for ages the knowledge of God has been 
associated with mystical experience, the ethical 
turn that Jeremiah gives to the phrase is nothing 
less than wonderful. The Old Testament knows 
practically nothing of mysticism, as that term is 
commonly understood; to it anything like the 
absorption of the human personality in the Divine 
is inconceivable. In virtue of that overwhelm- 
ingly ethical bent which is so characteristic of the 
Hebrew genius, it links up the knowledge of God 
with the practice of social duty. 


We have the singular good fortune to possess a 
definition of the prophetic function from the lips 
of a prophet himself. Micah declares that the 
task for which he is divinely equipped is ‘ to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression and unto Israel his 
sin.’ Nothing is here said of social reform any 
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more than of prediction. The prophet’s business is 
in modern language, to stir the popular conscience ; 
and he does this, not by proclaiming a social o 
political programme, but by setting conduct in the 
light of the divine demand. 


The first great contribution of the prophets to 
the solution of the social problem was their un-: 
wearying insistence on the paramount importance 
of personal character. Environment undoubtedly 
affects character ; it counts, and counts immensely ; 
but it is not the fundamental thing. The prophets 
traced the problem down to its roots in the human’ 
heart. It is the heart, as Jeremiah said, that is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately sick ; 
and it is in the heart that any change that is to be 
of enduring worth must be wrought. 


Closely associated with this is their other great 
contribution, which consists in their recognition of 
the value of personality. If God is truly Fathér, 
then, in virtue of this relationship, the potential 
worth of every human being is incalculable. Cer- 
tainly the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is not 
very explicitly taught in the Old Testament, but 
often enough it is implied or suggested—implied, 
for example, by Isaiah, when he represents God as 
saying of Israel, ‘I have nourished and brought up 
children,’ rebellious children indeed, yet children 5 
and suggested in the beautiful and familiar lines, 
‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.’ Again, when Malachi 
says, ‘ Have we not all one father,’ he is thinking 
doubtless of the Jews, but the germ of the larger 
truth is there. 


corrupt; but in the golden age, the law of 
will be written upon every heart, ‘and they s 
all know me, from the least to the greatest.’ Eve 
man has thus a direct and indefeasible value in t 
sight of God. That will not indeed secure 
instantaneous solution of any specific problem, b' 


it furnishes the right attitude to all problems, 
rules out as unworthy and impossible every soluti 


Every human heart, according to Jeremiah, is 


in which men are regarded as tools and the helpl 
exist to be exploited. 


iy 


Was not this, too, the attitude of Jesus? His 
aim was not to transform the situation, but to 
win the man—to win him for God and for Himself. 
‘A society composed of such men would still have 
its problems, but friendly solutions would always 
be sought and found, for it would be a harmonious 
society, a society of men who were brothers, not in 
name only but in deed and in truth. In all its 
members would be that life which Jesus came to 
communicate: ‘I came, He said, ‘that they 
might have life, and that they might have it in 
abundance.’ They would care more for that life 
than for anything else in the world: but in caring 
for it supremely, they would find that ‘all other 
things would be added unto them.’ 


In The Martyrs: A Study in Social Control 
(Cambridge University Press; 13s. 6d. net), Mr. 
Donald W. RippteE handles a well-worn subject in a 
novel and distinctive fashion. He approaches the 
‘Study of the early Christian martyrs from the 
psychological rather than the historical or theologi- 
cal side. Regarding religion psychologically as one 
of the forces of social control, he discovers in the 
experiences of persecution and martyrdom a clear 
and impressive illustration of this aspect of re- 
ligion. The persecutions of the Christians (only 
the persecutions under Decius, Valerian, and Dio- 
‘cletian are properly called such) are to be viewed 
‘bs group conflicts, and the deeds of the persecuted 
as the results of attitudes socially produced. 


_ The book is interestingly written, and shows a 
wide knowledge of the relevant patristic literature. 
f the author is often guilty of needless repetition, 
it may be set down to his strong desire to press 
home his points. We suspect, however, that he 
sometimes fancies he has made a point when he 
‘has merely translated a recognized psychological 
position or motive into the technical language of 
modern sociological psychology. Less technicality 
the use of language would have been to the book’s 
advantage. 


While this study of the martyrs is projected as a 
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full and detailed application of ‘ social-historical 
method’ to one set of data, it is based upon the 
conviction that an analysis of behaviour under 
martyrdom in the early Church, for which the 
sources are adequate, should throw light upon 
the New Testament period of Church History, for 
which the sources are comparatively meagre. It is 
because of his attempt, towards the close of the 
volume, to justify this conviction that Mr. RIDDLE’s 
study is cited in these columns. 


But before referring to this we should like to 
give our readers an impression of the book as a 
whole. It emphasizes the point that the social 
control over candidates for martyrdom was effected 
by the Christian groups or societies. The basic 
element in the control was the force of the value 
of the group-unity. It was for the maintenance 
of the group-unity that rewards were promised, 
and for the failure to maintain it that punishment 
was threatened. And the essential factor in the 
control was the influence, variously applied,’ of 
the group. The immediate influence of the group 
upon its single adherents was matched by the 
skilful and effective influence mediated - through 
the several conventional sorts of writing, in par- 
ticular the martyrologies. 


There was, of course, a basis of control which 
made success possible. Here a contrast appears 
between Judaism and Christianity. The difference 
was in the unit to which control was directed. 
The Christians maintained the integrity of their 
group by directing control to the individual, while 
Judaism consistently effected control by appealing 
to the group as such. The reason was that Judaism 
possessed a racial-national basis, as Christianity did 
not. The Jews were a people, as the Christians 
were not. It is significant that, whereas the Jews 
made use of the Apocalypse to encourage the 
persecuted, the characteristic type of Christian 
writing in persecution was the martyrology. In 
the one case salvation was for the race, in the other 
for the individual. 

Which leads us to one of the main considerations 
adduced by Mr. Rrppte in support of his con- 
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viction that the ‘social-historical method’ as 
applied to the phenomena of martyrdom throws 
light upon the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. He invites us to see in the Passion story 
of Mark the functioning of a primitive martyrology. 
There, as in the fully developed martyrologies, 
the example of Jesus exhibited in graphic detail 
constitutes one of the strongest of all urges to 
undergo the experience of martyrdom. But there 
also the apocalyptic method of dealing with the 
situations of persecution is to be found. Which 
suggests that the martyrological character of the 
Passion story in Mark is indeed primitive, as 
representing a stage before the martyrology and the 
Apocalypse were differentiated in the method of 
control. Fully developed martyrologies are non- 
apocalyptic. 

But the coercive activity of certain Roman 
emperors influenced more than the form of the 
Gospels: it affected the content as well. It was 
the martyr interest in the Gospels which led to 
the inclusion in Mark of the telling examplefurnished 
by Peter’s denial; as also to the celebration of 
such heroes as James, early known as a martyr ; 
Peter, even more famous as bishop and martyr; 
and John, who achieved in certain circles the 
martyr’s dignity. And in Matthew and Luke also 
the martyr interest is to be found, both in sections 
where Mark has been used as a source and in sections 
which are independent of Mark. Nor is the martyr 
interest absent from the latest of the Gospels. 
Indeed, the Fourth Gospel is the most thorough- 
going of the four in picturing Jesus as the deliberate 
martyr, who seeks by His death to draw the world 
to Himself ; and it carries also the martyr interest 
in its reference to the death of Peter. 


Instances of teaching directed to the theme of 
martyrdom (which are in part didactic sayings, in 
part apocalyptic portents, and in part editorial 
and narrative in character) are detailed in Mr. 
RIDDLE’s pages. We go on to ask with him, How 
are these reflections in the Gospels of the martyr 
interest to be understood? Applying to them the 
‘ social-historical method,’ we must recognize, he 
says, that some of the Gospel materials belong 
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not to the primary but to the secondary situations. 
For example, the sayings about persecution, 
considered as Jesus’ words, have an ‘ academic 
ring,’ being neither essentially relevant to His own 
experience nor immediately applicable to the 
experience of His followers. But when the per- 
secution logia are regarded in the light of the known 
experiences of the early Christians, they are re- 
levant and eminently practical; and it is alto- 
gether proper to regard them in that light. In 
fact, the relation of Christians to the State produced 
the entire literature on martyrdom, including the 
Gospel sayings on persecution. Those sayings 
were put in the form of words of Jesus because 
this, above all other forms, secured sanction for 
them. 

Thus ‘ the martyr interest,’ concludes our author, 
‘ was effective in the content of the Gospels as well 
as in their literary type. They picture Jesus as a 
martyr, and cryptically refer to the martyrdom of 
other heroes, and thus function as practical martyr- 
ologies. But they have as a purpose, together with 
other objects, the securing of proper attitudes on the 
part of their publics. To be sure, they recommend 
a dependence on charismatic inspiration to secure 
a confession—a method which subsequent. experig 
ence found to be impracticable and in consequence 
discarded. But the Gospels devote themselves, 
do other and later types of literature, to the task 
securing confessions. They aim to assist in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the religious 
groups, even though this involved martyrdom for 
some of their adherents. The necessity of securing 
control in persecution became apparent in Christian 
leadership as early as the production of the Gospel 
materials, and in this necessity the martyr interest 
was a notable producing factor.’ 


In the remarkable book, reviewed in anothe: 
column, The Riddle of the New Testament, there is 
an interesting chapter on ‘ The Language,’ which 
contains some novel elements. The New Testa: 
ment is written in Greek, but of all languages thai 
of the Greek-speaking people has probably beer 


the least static. Both their thought and ex- 
pression have been involved in a rapidly changing 
process. And so no relics of Greek thought and 
expression can be so valuable for the understanding 
of the New Testament as the records of the actual 
‘age in which the writers lived. Formerly, in the 
absence of these, the usage of the classical period 
was applied to the interpretation of writings which 
originated in a later and fundamentally different 
‘society. 

This proved both unsatisfactory and misleading. 
Happily the last fifty years have witnessed the 
discovery of a great mass of contemporary in- 
scriptions, records, and letters, and the student is 
now able to find illustrations of the contemporary 
use of almost every word in the New Testament. 
And much is now clear that was before obscure. 
Among other results it is seen that words which 
were apparently vague in meaning are capable of 
a significance quite concrete and precise. The 
Prodigal Son did not vaguely ‘ gather together ’ his 
share of his father’s substance: he ‘ realized’ it, 
converted it into ready money. St. Paul had 
not heard that some of the Thessalonians were 
‘walking disorderly,’ but that they were ‘ playing 
truant,’ not going to work. Judas carried the 
“money-box’ not the ‘bag.’ And Jesus forbade 
His disciples to take with them, not a ‘ leathern bag 
for provisions, but a wallet such as mendicant 
friars of that age used for collecting alms. : 


But (and here is the novel point) an exaggerated 
insistence on the value of this new material tends to 
lead us into error. The New Testament documents 
_were written in a language intelligible to the Greek- 
speaking people of the age. But there is a strange 
_and awkward element in the language and allusions 
which no ordinary Greek man or woman could 
understand. And the reason is that behind these 
writings there is an intractable Hebraic, Aramaic, 
_ even Palestinian material. The writers are struggling 
to interpret into Greek a non-Greek method of 

_ thought, and a non-Greek terminology. And there 
is a different literary background, that of the 
Jewish Sacred Scriptures. The contributions to 
our understanding of the New Testament made by 
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contemporary documents are, in reality, for the 
most part trivial. They fail to resolve the more 
important problems of language on which an under- 
standing of Primitive Christianity depends. 


This fact is illustrated by the usage of two words 
in the New Testament, ekklesia and aletheta. In 
contemporary Greek, ekklesia meant an assembly 
called together for political purposes, or sometimes a 
congregation of people without reference to their 
purpose. But this meaning does not interpret the 
use of the word in the New Testament, as, for 
example, when Paul speaks of having persecuted 
“the ekklesia of God.’ Neither classical nor con- 
temporary usage presents any analogy to this. 
We may, however, turn more hopefully to the 
Septuagint, for the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament was of prime importance to New Testa- 
ment writers just because they, like the men who 
produced the Septuagint, were faced with the 
problem of giving expression in Greek to ideas 
which had first taken form in a Semitic idiom. 


In the Old Testament, Qahal was used for the 
people of Israel as God’s people, the chosen of 
Jehovah for His service. And this word was 
translated in the Septuagint by ekklesia. And ‘ the 
ekklesia of the Lord’ in this way became a common 
Scriptural phrase. And when the Christians called 
themselves ‘ the ekklesia of God ’ they were claiming 
to be in part the true elect race as opposed to the 
Jews who rejected the Messiah. But when Paul 
defines the word it seems to go back to something 
of its root-meaning : ‘ to the ekklesia of God which 
is at Corinth, to them that . . . are called to be 
saints.’ The word, then, seems to describe those 
who have a special relation to God, who have been 
called by Him to be saints. 


But there is something more to be said. It 
would seem at first as though the Old Testa- 
ment idea of the People of God had simply been 
Christianized by a reinterpretation of the relation 
to God in the light of the gospel. But we have 
the plural also used: ‘all the ekklesias of Christ 
salute you’ (Ro 1616), And we have this plural 
often. And sometimes one of the ekAlestas may be 
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a meeting in a private house (1 Co 16°). And thus _ 


the name can be given to the whole body of 
Christians, to local bodies, and even to smaller 
groups within the local bodies. 


So the language of the New Testament must be 
interpreted in the light of three facts: first, the 
usage of the koine as exhibited in the records dug 
up out of the sands of Egypt and other countries ; 
second (and far more important), the Hebraic back- 
ground which is always in the minds of the New 
Testament writers; and, finally, something fully 
as influential. The actual creative element which 
is at work in the New Testament language is 
everywhere due to a vigorous recognition that the 
Living God has acted in a particular history, and 
that Christian moral and spiritual experience 
depends entirely upon that particular history. 
Always provided we remember that that history 
took place in the heart of Judaism and on the back- 
ground of the Old Testament Scriptures. 


These generalizations are illustrated again in the 
use of the word aletheia. Take, for example, such 
a passage as Eph 471-4, ‘ Ye heard him, and were 
taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus ... put on 
the new man which after God hath been created 
in righteousness and holiness of truth. What 
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conception of truth justifies the statement that 
hearing about Jesus will have, not an intellectual, 
but a moral and spiritual effect upon people? Is 
truth connected with a manner of life? What 
has truth to do with righteousness and holiness ?. 
In the Greek of Paul’s day aletheia meant just what 
‘truth’ means to ordinary people to-day. But as 
the translation of the corresponding Hebrew word 
it meant conformity to a standard, and that 
standard was the nature of the God who was truth 
and who was true, 7.e. steadfast. And this was un- 
Greek, because it does not limit truth to rightness 
of knowledge. It is rightness of speech, of motive 
and of action as well. And so, with this Hebraic 
background, St. John’s expression ‘ to do the truth ” 
becomes at once intelligible. And St. Paul’s ex- 
pression ‘as truth is in Jesus’ is also intelligible. 
It means that the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus are ‘truth.’ And this historical happening 
is the supreme Act of God. The gospel is the 
Truth, because it is the action of God. And thus’ 
the conception of truth in the New Testament is 
based on that of the Old. It is a quality of God. 
His truth is revealed in and through a particular 
history, and His truth must be imitated and realized 
not merely in the sphere of knowledge, but in every 
sphere of life by those who stand in a peculiar 
relationship to this particular history. 


-- 


Professor ¥. @. SelBie, DD, 
Church of Scotland College, Wherdeen, 


By THE REVEREND W. M. 


ScHOLARSHIP has suffered a great loss by the death 
of the Rev. John A. Selbie, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature in the Church 
of Scotland College (formerly the United Free 
Church College), Aberdeen. And because of his 
association with the late Dr. Hastings, and with 
this magazine, it is an act of ‘piety’ and 
remembrance that an appreciation of his life and 
work should appear here. It is not an altogether 
easy task, for Dr. Selbie loved the shade, as 


Grant, D.D., Drumoax. 


Principal Cairns expresses it in felicitous words, 
‘I had very rarely seen any one less troubled 
with himself, either in the way of personal self- 
esteem or self-seeking, or personal feeling of any 
kind, than my dear colleague.’ He belonged to 
the type of the ‘Ideal Servant’ of the Old Testa- 
ment, chastened, gentle, and undemonstrative, 
“who did not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street.’ | 

But, while this ‘ noiseless tenor of his way’ does 
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credit to his retiring personality, it has had certain 
disadvantages, especially for those who, outside 
the inner circle, have not had the opportunity of 
appraising his work in all its values. The present 
writer, however, is greatly indebted, as we all are, 
to a valuable contribution sent him by Professor 
J. E. McFadyen, Trinity College, Glasgow, an 
expert in the Language and Literature of the Old 
Testament. Dr. McFadyen writes: ‘ Professor 
Selbie was remarkable alike for the range and 
accuracy of his scholarship; but, owing to his 
native modesty, neither the country nor the Church 
had any idea how great a scholar was in their midst. 
His work was scattered about in reviews and 
encyclopzedias, and, though those who were familiar 
with it knew its excellence, it failed to make its 
proper and legitimate impression, through not 
being brought together in the form of a book. He 
might very well have written a most valuable 
book on some aspect of Old Testament study, and 
thus perpetuated his memory; but, in the most 
unselfish way, he chose rather to devote himself, 
apart from occasional articles of his own, to the 
editorial supervision of the work of other men; 
and, except to those who knew him and the fine 
quality of his mind, his important contributions to 
Biblical learning, and, still more, to the diffusion 
of the atmosphere of scholarship in his own country, 
have tended to be shrouded in undeserved obscurity. 
Yet, for this reason his Biblical work, in his 
modesty and his simple undemonstrative ways, 
had a moral as well as an intellectual quality, and 
he deserves to be remembered as one of the Church’s 
most devoted and accomplished teachers.’ 

_ John Selbie was born in 1856 in the Free Church 
i of Maryculter, where for many years his 
father fulfilled a gracious and devoted ministry, 
taking also a lively interest in those critical ques- 
tions of the time which culminated afterwards 
in the famous Robertson-Smith controversy. The 
father and son wrote, on different sides, in the 
Aberdeen newspapers, replying to one another’s 
letters, though a kindly anonymity veiled from the 
old man the identity of his doughty critic on the 
liberal side. But there were often piquant guesses 
and discussions round the breakfast-table in the 
manse of Maryculter ! 

John Selbie received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in the parish school with the children of the 
farmers, cottars, and labourers of the district, and 
it is significant of his nature that the love of his 
school friends followed him through all his career ; 
for they spoke of him not by his titles of honour 
and office, but as ‘ Mr. John,’ who was the beloved 
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companion of their childhood. When John Selbie 
passed to the University he entered on a career 
in which, it should be said to the honour of the 
little grey manse of Maryculter, he was followed by 
his brother Horace, a brilliant scholar who died 
early. Selbie took rank with the best men of his 
year, crowning his University record with a double 
honours degree in classics and philosophy. He 
stood equal for the Hutton prize, was Fullerton 
scholar in Mental Philosophy, and afterwards, in 
an inter-University contest among contemporary 
Scots graduates, he won the coveted Ferguson 
Scholarship in Philosophy. At the Free Church 
College of Aberdeen he followed up the promise 
of his Arts course with the Foote Scholarship for 
Old Testament Study, and the Lumsden and Sachs 
Fellowship as the premier student of his time. 
Thence he passed to Tibingen, where he devoted 
himself to Old Testament language and literature 
—a, preference which showed the way he was later 
to take. 

He was destined for the ministry, and the scholar 
became the devoted pastor of Birsay in the 
Orkneys. There he was not the dry-as-dust 
pedant ‘who is invisible all the week and in- 
comprehensible on Sunday,’ but served his attached 
flock with the simplicity that comes from profound 
scholarship, the care of souls, and broad human 
sympathies. In his remote pastorate he lived like 
Chaucer’s parson who 


Criste’s lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, and first he folwed it himselve. 


In 1896 his father died, and John Selbie, with 
acclamation, was called to be his successor, coming 
back to the manse where he was born and to the 
men and women with whom as children he had 
companied in the little village school. His own 
people now rejoiced in his honours—Examiner 
in the University for the Scholarships he himself 
had held, and Doctor of Divinity, whose name 
began to be well known in theological circles. 

After nine years of pastoral work in his native 
parish Dr. Selbie resigned his charge for a wider 
sphere. Dr. Hastings, who already had begun 
his great work for theological learning, discovered — 
him, and invited him to become his associate and 
coadjutor in the remarkable contributions to 
Biblical research which have enriched the sacred 
scholarship of all lands. Dr. Hastings and Dr. 
Selbie were the complements of one another in that 
remarkable fellowship of scholars who with liberal, 
reverent minds became the mediators between the 
old and the new in criticism and theology. It has 
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indeed been a matter for supreme thankfulness 
that the critical and theological statement and 
restatement of the great questions of the Christian 
faith have been in the hands of men who not only 
were keen scholars but men also of reverent and 
believing hearts. It is not too much to say. that 
Dr. Hastings, Dr. Selbie, and their coadjutors 
saved the situation for reverent and_ believing 
criticism. Here it is apt to quote the tribute of 
Principal Sir George Adam Smith from the pulpit 
of the University Chapel in Aberdeen: ‘To one 
like himself, who had shared his professional 
studies, Dr. Selbie always stood out as an example 
both of scholarship and learning. One had but 
to recall his immense labours, along with Dr. 
Hastings and others, in the compilation of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible and Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, to realize his devotion to 
matters pertaining to his sacred profession.’ Dr. 
Selbie also took a most important part in the editing 
of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, the 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, and the single- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible—his name being 
on the title-page of all these works. For a number 
of years he was a constant contributor to THE 
Exposirory Times of articles on Old Testament 
subjects, and he dealt with all German theology. 
Of recent years he has done much of the reading 
of articles for this magazine. 

In connexion with this fellowship of work in 
Biblical studies to which theological progress owes 
so much, it may be interesting to recall, from the 
pages of The Presbyterian Witness (Toronto), an 
article which allows us a look into the Editor’s 
study and its methods. Professor J. M. Shaw 
writes: ‘Dr. Hastings himself drew up from his 
own immense range of reading a list of subjects 
to be dealt with. These were assigned to experts, 
and when the MSS began to arrive each was read 
by Dr. Hastings himself, by his own fellow-student 
and chief coadjutor Dr. Selbie, and by one of 
Dr. Hastings’ chief secretaries. A  type-written 
copy with corrections and emendations was then 
sent to the author, a similar copy being retained by 
the Editor, a third by Dr. Selbie, and a fourth by 
the American sub-editor. The same meticulous 
process of examination and correction was gone 
through with the proofs, even sometimes again 
and again. Such was the prodigious labour— 
though Dr. Hastings used to call it a labour of 
love—which produced the Dictionaries and the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.’ This is the 
background of Sir George Adam Smith’s tribute 
which we have quoted above, the truth of which 
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was known to all, with the exception of Dr. Selbie 
himself, who could not advertise himself even if he 
had tried. Yet this is his charm, and the open 
door to his personality. 

But the lamp was now to be set on the lamp- 
stand by Dr. Selbie’s appointment as Professor of 
Hebrew at the College of Aberdeen, in the Chair 
of Robertson Smith. There was something pre- 
destined in the choice of the Church, and very 
abundantly was the choice justified. For the new 
professor was not ‘a dungeon of learning,’ but a 
great humanist who saw life steadily and ‘ the 
wholeness of the whole.’ One does not need to 
say that there was not a better Hebrew Professo1 
in Scotland ; this testimony is in the mouth of all 
his students. He devoted his life and its gifts to 
their interests, not only to the brilliant among 
them ; this is always an easy thing to do. But 
he also gave his time freely to the less well equipped 
and the backward ; many a man thinks of the debt 
he owes to those hours in the Professor’s study. 
This human interest, the compelling attraction of 
truth embodied in a life, drew successive bands of 
students to be not only his eager disciples, but his 
ardent friends. He taught not only Hebrew, but 
better far, the inwardness of the Old Testament as 
a criticism of religion and life. One thinks of 
Milton’s prayer: 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. ,, 


His students, in a gracious memory, recall his 
prayers in the opening of his class for the day, when 
he led them to the hills of God from which all the 
rivers of faith and knowledge flow. 

His leadership of thought when he could be 
persuaded to take it was conspicuous also among 
his fellows. In the Aberdeenshire Theological 
Club one recalls how, when the subject turned on 
the Old Testament, he would sit silent while other 
men talked, till some one would say, ‘ Come 
away, Selbie, and tell us, for nobody knows it but 
yourself.’ He was a great scholar and he looked it. 
men said, as he passed along the streets. His 
friends recall his charm, his modest and endless 
helpfulness, and that mellow humour (sometimes 
pungent) which never wounded. He could not 
say an acid thing, and he never tried. In patient 
conciliation he was a master, and made the Church 
his debtor. To tyros he was a wise critic and 
counsellor; to one of these—a novus homo— 
Principal Inverach once said, ‘ Has Selbie approved 
of what you have written? If so, you are safe.’ 
There was always something sure about him, 4 
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competence in which his friends safely trusted. 
No wonder that they felt, when his death was 
announced, 


The spring has gone out of the year. 


A final word may be said of the deeper things. 
When his favourite hymn was sung in the College 
on the day of his funeral, it came as a revelation 
to many who were, perhaps, on the outer fringe : 

Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
} That radiant form of Thine; 

The veil of sense hangs dark between 

Thy blesséd face and mine. 


When death these mortal eyes shall seal, 
And still this throbbing heart, 

The rending veil shall Thee reveal 
All glorious as Thou art. 
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They wondered ; but this was the man and the 
Hebrew mystic (for such he was), the roots of whose 
life went deep down into ‘the still waters.’ One 
remembers a Communion sermon to a congregation 
of simple country folks, some of his own school 
friends among the number, when he preached from 
his favourite psalm, ‘ But it is good for me to draw 
near to God,’ and from it he poured out what 
could only be described as sheer religion, pure 
and undefiled. This side of him, known only 
to his oldest and closest friends, is written here 
to justify us when we say that on the day 
John Selbie died a great light had gone out of 
our life. Let us take our farewell of him in 
Browning’s words on the Grammarian of the 
Renaissance : 


This is our master, famous, calm, and dead. 


(ational Contributions fo GWiblical Science. 
XII. France’s Contribution to Systematic Theology. 


By Prorrssor H. Fucisanc-DAMGAARD, COPENHAGEN. 


WirtH regard to such a comprehensive subject as 
the contribution of France to Systematic Theology 
during the last half-century, it will in the space of 
a short magazine article be impossible to go-into 
details. We will therefore confine ourselves to 
describing the typical trends of thought, as illus- 
trated by some of their chief representatives. This 
course has the advantage that it makes it possible 
to point out the main lines of the trends in their 
development as well as the dialectical connexions 
between these lines. The dynamic forces which 
z behind the extrinsic expressions of the intellectual 
life reveal themselves best in this way. 

Man’s intellectual life forms such a unity that 
in a great measure the same problems have come 
to the front simultaneously within kindred circles 
of culture. So the problems with which French 
Systematic Theology has struggled during the last 
few decades show many points of contact with other 
European modes of thinking, especially with those 
of English and German theology. But even if the 
problems are on the whole the same, this is not at 
all the case with regard to the solutions. In the 
determination both of the origin of the problems, 

d more especially of their solution, the character- 
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istic features of each separate people play a great 
part. A comparative statement of the solutions 
which theologians from different countries have given 
of central theological questions would have more 
than merely national psychological interest. Every 
nation has its special qualifications for making 
an independent contribution to the development 
of the intellectual life, conditioned by the whole 
intellectual structure of the people, which has been 
built up through a long evolution. French theology 
participates in the unsubduable need of the French 
spirit for clearness and in its deep-rooted dislike of 
everything obscure, which is, however, connected 
with a deep intuition of the unfathomable secrets 
of existence. It has the same sense of the beauty 
of the great clear lines as classic antiquity had. It 
is a synthesis of Pesprit de géométrie and Vesprit 
de finesse. Its mathematical clearness guarantees 
that thoughts are thought to an end, consistently 
and fearlessly, without stopping at any compromise. 
French spiritual life gives a rich opportunity of 
studying a series of spiritual movements in pure 
cultivation and in their most extreme consequences. 
There is in the French spirit a sense of extremes, 
which may sometimes lead to attempts at com- 
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pressing the variety of life into the clear but narrow 
frames of mathematical formule. The French 
theological mode of thinking, and especially of 
Protestant thinking, bears the impress of Calvin’s 
inexorable logic and Pascal’s heartfelt mysticism. 
A polemic tendency, which was more pronounced 
in earlier times than now, must be understood as 
caused by the difficult conditions of Protestantism 
under the Catholic Church and State. 

The central problems of Systematic Theology are 
made by life itself and are connected with the 
growing emancipation of occidental culture from 
the Church and from Christianity. This emancipa- 
tion has its deepest basis in the contemplation of 
the world built up upon modern science. The 
relation between faith and knowledge has become 
the central problem. This problem always assumes 
new forms, but it is constantly and equally alive, 
and all the other theological problems either arise 
directly from this central problem or are in indirect 
connexion with it. Kant’s philosophy meant a 
quite decisive turning-point in the development of 
this problem. It contained consequences which 
neither Kant himself nor his nearest successors saw. 
Kant was not only a great philosopher, but also 
in one sense a founder of religion, as the supreme 
holiness of moral law seized him with the whole 
primitiveness of religious experience. His philosophy 
had therefore not only the negative importance 
of proving the untenability of scientific metaphysics, 
but it became the positive starting-point for new 
theological systems. Kant was proclaimed the 


philosopher of Protestantism. Gradually, as the . 


consequences of his system were unveiled, many 
people became doubtful of giving him such a place 
of honour. The fight for and against Kant began. 
The influence of the great Kénigsberg philosopher 
has been so decisive and far-reaching that the 
great lines of French theology itself can be char- 
acterized as the fight for and against Kant. 

The theological movement in France which, 
without doubt, is the one which is best known 
outside the frontiers of France, namely, Symbolo- 
fideism, is very closely connected with Kant. Its 
chief representatives were the two Paris Professors 
—Auguste Sabatier (1839-1901) and Eugéne 
Ménégoz (1838-1921). The germs of the new 
theology are already to be found in the book 
published by Ménégoz in the year 1879, Reflexions 
sur Vévangile du salut. This new theology gave rise 
to innumerable controversies, in which Ménégoz 
had the opportunity of carefully testing his 
principles over and over again—and of con- 
vincing himself of their strength. The result of 
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these adjustments and of his theological work on 
the whole is contained in five thick volumes, 
which bear the heading : Publications diverses sur le 
fidéisme et son application a Venseignement chrétien 
traditional (1900, 1909, 1913, 1916, 1921). While 
Ménégoz mainly treated the material principle of 
religion, and especially of Christianity, Sabatier’s 
investigations were mainly confined to the formal 
domain. It would lead too far to enumerate his 
whole output, which stretches over all the domains 
of theology. His most important work, which not 
only on account of its enormous influence on the 
inner development of French Protestantism, but 
also on account of the loud responsive echo which 
it created in the whole of Europe, and especially 
in Roman Catholic circles, making an event in the 
world of theology, was Esquisse d’une philosophie 
de la religion d’aprés la psychologie et histoire. This 
philosophy of religion, which Sabatier considered 
contained the principles of his dogmatics, was 
followed by a coherent description of the dogmatics, 
which after his death was published under the title 
of Les religions @autorité et la religion de Vesprit 
(1903). Sabatier was without doubt one of the 
finest figures in the world of liberal theology. His 
formal and stylistic ability was splendid, his 
treatment of the problems transparent and clear. 
His problems were the problems of that time, and 
his solutions were a release for many of his con- 
temporaries. His whole work had grown out of 
the time and to a rare degree met the need of the 
time. It had a practical aim. He wanted to 
save the faith of his students. 

One might call Sabatier’s theology the Schleier- 
macher type in modern French theology. His 
presentation of problems and his solutions recall 
strikingly to one’s remembrance the great German 
theologian, but he wants to carry Schleiermacher 
farther. He himself mentions that his aim was 
to correct Schleiermacher by means of Lipsius. 
Like Schleiermacher he would unite the gospel 
with modern thought. He saw that his own great 
task lay in finding an independent basis for faith, 
where it could be safe from the attacks of science. 
He found this in religious experience. Like Kant 
he draws a distinction between theoretical and 
practical knowledge. The understanding of science 
is theoretical and comprises the phenomenal world, 
where absolute determinism reigns. Under the 
influence of Kant’s conception of science, and eve 
more under the influence of the strong positivist 
currents in his native country, Sabatier was op- 
pressed with the yoke of determinism, which was 
hard as iron and threatened to destroy bow 
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religion and morals. Here le mal du siécle, from 
which Sabatier suffered more than any other person, 
had its origin. The solution of this tension between 
a personal ego and an impersonal world Sabatier 
finds in the consciousness of a reality which is 
higher than both the ego and the world and on 
which each is absolutely dependent, in the conscious- 
ness of a universal and sovereign Being, in the 
feeling of God’s presence. God is an inner God. 
He is the deepest synthesis of personality from 
which all its faculties radiate. He is actively 
present in thought as the logical law and in the will 
as the moral law. But according to His nature 
He is only to be found in the innermost sanctuary 
of personality, which no determinism reaches. 
Religious understanding is consequently subjective ; 
nor does it occupy itself with the causal coherence 
of existence but with its aim. It is teleological. 
And, finally, it is a consequence of Kant’s theory 
of understanding that it must be symbolical. A 
symbol is for Sabatier a living organism in which 
we have to draw a distinction between the contents 
and the form. The symbol is a soul in a body. 
The symbol is the only mode of expression which 
suits religion. The contents of the symbol have a 
purely subjective character, namely, the experience 
of man meeting God. That is the soul of all 
religion. This fundamental- experience finds its 
intellectual expression in a variety of ways, which 
are dependent on casual circumstances. This 
conception of the symbol contains at the same time 
a valuation of its different parts. The contents of 
religious experience are what really matters, the 
form is quite subordinate. Religious life, which 
is eternal, puts on different intellectual expressions, 
for example dogmas, which are of necessity sub- 
jected to the law of evolution. The letter is nothing, 
the spirit everything. Gradually the religions of 
authority will disappear in order to make room for 
the religion of the spirit. In connexion with the 
separation between form and contents is the dis- 
tinction between foi and croyance, foi being the 
living relation to the living contents—the religious 
experience itself; while croyance is a more or less 
authoritative adoption of the extrinsic forms of 
faith. From the nature of these forms of faith it 
follows that without prejudice to the religious life 
they can be subjected to criticism, and thereby 
the way is prepared for an understanding with 
modern science on a very central point, namely, 
the historical criticism of the different forms of 
expression of the religious life. Criticism can and 
ought to have free course; it does not affect and 
can never affect central values: ‘Ce quit sauve 
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Vame, cest la fot, non la croyance. Est-ce a dive 
que, psychologiquement, la foi puisse jamais se ren- 
contrer sans quelque croyance et le sentiment sans 
Pidée, ou que les doctrines soient indifférentes a la 
piété? Ce seraient la deux propositions absurdes. 
. . . Mais cette liaison organique de V élément moral 
et de V'élément intellectuel dans Vacte religieux de la 
foi et de la conversion ne saurait nous empécher de 
marquer la nature spécifique de chacun deux et 
@ observer que ce qui est dordre iniellectuel dans la 
foi west pas ce qui en fait la vertu salutaire. .. . Affai- 
blie ou éteinte la fot peut toujours renaitre dans le 
recueillement, le repentir et la priére. Une croyance, 
au contrairve, que la critique a démontree erronée, ne 
se veleve plus’ + Ménégoz has expressed these 
trains of ideas in a clear and emphatic manner 
in the well-known formula of fideism: ‘ Nous 
sommes sauvés par la foi indépendamment de nos 
croyances.’® The true faith has its origin in the 
‘ Saint-Esprit . . . Vesprit de Dieu immanent dans 
Vesprit de Vhomme.’ * 

We meet in the system of Symbolo-fideism, as 
in every other theology influenced by Kant, a 
sharp distinction between theoretical and practical 
knowledge, a low valuation of the intellectual 
element in religious knowledge, a strong emphasiz- 
ing of the subject at the sacrifice of the religious 
object, a conception of science orientated from 
natural science and mathematics, and a strong 
determinist view of the phenomenal world. 

Most of these features are found again in the 
books of the man who may be characterized as 
the representative of the Ritschlian type of French 
theology, namely, Paul Lobstein (1850-1922), the 
first Dean of the Faculty at Strasbourg after the 
Great War. He too wanted to secure the inde- 
pendence of religion and the religious understanding 
by giving it an independent starting-point in 
Christian experience. Ritschl’s thoughts influenced 
him to a decisive degree. As is well known, Ritschl 
dissociates himself from the philosophical elements 
in Schleiermacher’s system and from radical sub- 
jectivism. Just as strong is his resistance to all 
speculative theology and reactionary orthodoxy. 
He takes his starting-point in Jesus Christ’s person 
and work, leading to the foundation of a congrega- 
tion of believers who are justified and reconciled 
to God. The individual has to join this congrega- 
tion in order to partake of these benefits. Ritschl 
rejects the mystical way to God in the most decisive 
manner. His conception of the nature of religion 
is not to the same degree psychologically orientated 

1 Les veligions d’autorité, p. 511 f. 
2 Publications, i. 255. 3 Ibid. i. 4. 
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as is that of Schleiermacher. The essence of 
Christianity he finds in the series of historical 
events in which God appears and which culminates 
in Christ. Religion and science lie on qualitatively 
different planes.. Religious judgments are judg- 
ments of value ; scientific ones, on the contrary, are 
judgments of existence. Our religious experience 
makes real for us values to which our moral con- 
sciousness must submit, and leads us into a reality 
which is independent of the authority of science. 
This reality is, however, not at all less real than the 
one with;a which science operates, and even if the 
certainty of it is of another quality, it is not there- 
fore less firm. Even if Lobstein modifies Ritschl’s 
thoughts, he keeps as an inheritance, which is not 
to be lost, the conviction that religious truth is 
independent of science and of philosophy, that 
religious experience is superior to all the forms of 
expression of religious life, and that the task of 
Christianity is a simple one, namely, to show human 
beings the way to salvation and not to satisfy 
a metaphysical curiosity; that, in other words, 
its aim is purely practical. Like the Symbolo- 
fideists, he lays great stress upon the difference 
between the form and the contents of the Holy 
Scriptures. The form has only served as a means 
of expression for the authors in order that they 
may express their religious experience; apart 
from this it has no independent meaning. The 
criterion which is used for making a distinction 
between the eternal contents and the transitory 
form is subjective. It is drawn from the Christian’s 
personal experience face to face with the person of 
Jesus. Lobstein is quite sure that the person 
inspired by the spirit of the Prophets, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostles, is in far closer contact 
with their true aims than the one who slavishly 
reproduces their words. These principles Lobstein 
has used in his best-known works: L’essai dune 
introduction a la dogmatique protestante (1896) and 
Etudes sur la doctrine chrétienne de Dieu (1907), as 
well as in many other works. 

The fundamental idea is everywhere that we do 
not need to know what God is in Himself, but must 
be satisfied with knowing what He is for us and 
what He claims from us. 
principle is perhaps best illustrated in connexion 
with the central question about God’s personality. 
It is in vain to want to prove it by means of philo- 
sophical arguments. It can only be conceived and 
determined from Christian experience. God ap- 
pears as a person only for those who experience His 
personal working by getting into relation to Him, 
which takes place in prayer. If one sets aside 
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these inner experiences, God slips away, and the 
question about His personality remains insolvable. 
“Semblable a Vange qui lutta avec Jacob et qui ne 
donna sa bénédiction qu’apres avoir élé vaincu par 
lui, le Dieu personnel ne livre son secret qwa celui 
qui soit le conquérir par Vhumilité et la confiance, par 
Vobéissance et Vamour. + 

Lobstein also starts from Kant’s strict distinc- 
tion between the theoretical and the practical 
understanding and from his narrow conception of! 
science. It is, however, just one of the great merits 
of French philosophy to have examined this con- 
ception of science critically. It is scarcely acct 
dental that these examinations arose in France. 
The mechanical-mathematical conception of Nature 
had received its classical expression in the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century and had further. 
more been strengthened by a mighty positivist 
current in the nineteenth century. The cult o 
science had in certain circles become a new religion 
A reaction had to come, and it came in the form of ¢ 
criticism of the conception of science itself. The 
question is not any longer whether religion shall be 
adjusted to a strictly mechanical, deterministically 
understood science, but whether this conception o 
science is after all correct. In other words, i 
Kant right when he banishes liberty from th 
‘ phenomenal’ world and refers it to the ‘ intellig 
ible’ one? Is there no trace of liberty also u 
the phenomenal world? Renouvier, Boutroux, anc 
Bergson are the leading names in the fight abou 
this problem. Each of them has been of grea 
importance to systematic theology. 

The theology which follows Renouvier’s philo 
sophy may be called the neo-criticist type; it 
chief representative is Henri Bois (1862-1924) 
Professor at Montauban. It is difficult in a shor 
space to give an impression of this characteristi 
and independent theology abounding with thoughts. 
The difference from the trends described up to no 
appears in the clearest way in the objections whic 
Bois makes against the sharp distinction betwee! 
the religious and the scientific understanding. H 
strongly asserts the necessity of the intellectua 
element for the sound development of the religiou 
life and is inclined to give it the first place. |] 
religious knowledge does not, like all other know 


1 Etudes, p. 197. Cf. E. Ehrhardt’s article, ‘L 
pensée religieuse de Paul Lobstein’ in Revue d’ Histot 
et de Philosophie veligieuse, 1923, p. 51 ff. 

2 For a more penetrating study we may recommend 
A. Arnal, La philosophie religieuse de Charles Renouvte 
Paris, 1907; La pensée veligieuse du doyen Henri Bot 
Montpellier, 1925. 
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ledge, follow the laws of intellectual life and ex- 
perience, what meaning has it after all? The 
supposition that religious knowledge lies beyond or 
beside the logical criterions of truth is synonymous 
with its lying outside universal truth. The sharp 
distinction is, however, due to a misjudgment of the 
nature of the two kinds of knowledge. Especially 
it is due to the mistaken idea that scientific know- 
ledge has an irresistible character of evidence. 
That sort of knowledge does not exist after all. 
No, all knowledge, even scientific knowledge, con- 
tains an element of faith. There is no knowledge 
where feeling and will, implying personal decision 
and choice, does not play a part. This is again 
connected with the fact that no part of existence, 
so to say, is an adequate expression for the claim of 
thought on a necessary causal connexion. Every- 
where there is an element of contingency and 
liberty. The two forms of understanding are not 
two different modes of understanding, but the differ- 
ence is that the understanding is in each case 
directed towards a different object. Knowledge is 
one, just as the comprehending spirit is one. The 
philosophical proof Bois draws from Renouvier’s 
philosophy, which consists of an original and inde- 
pendent transformation and further development 
of Kant’s philosophy. Renouvier’s philosophy is 


tuled by logic. The principle of contradiction is 


in the centre of the system. This maxim has 
received an original expression in the so-called law 


of number (loi du nombre), the validity of which 


: 


shall not be more closely examined here. A realized 
infinite number is a self-contradiction, and every- 
where where thought comes across such a number 
there is an offence against the principle of con- 
tradiction and thereby an unreality. The use of 
this principle leads neo-criticists to the rejection 
of the infinity and eternity of the world and 


matter, and of absolute determinism, and makes 


room for a finite, discontinuous universe where 
liberty rules. Bois fully acknowledges the absolute 
validity of the principle of contradiction, but dis- 
sociates himself from a few of Renouvier’s meta- 
physical consequences. For example, he insists 
on the eternity of God. The universe consists of 
phenomena and the laws which rule phenomena. 


But laws are ideas and imply a legislative reason. 


By further developing this thought Bois reaches 
by the way of induction a supreme legislative con- 
sciousness, namely, God, whom we must imagine 
in conformity with the human consciousness, which 


is the only one we know. Between God and man 


there is no qualitative difference only, but a 
quantitative difference. Only in that way a real 
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relation to God is possible, and the relation between 
God and man is the essential point in religion. In 
religious experience God is the essential pole. 
From religious experience one is led to infer God 
without the inference involving an absolute necessity. 
Also in that inference the choice is the thing which 
matters.+ 

The radical consequences which the influence of 
Kant, wherever it appears, must create for theology 
and philosophy shall only quite briefly be illustrated 
with a reference to a few movements within the 
Catholic Systematic Theology in France. For 
Catholicism the impact with Kant always involves 
the danger that the whole of the rational part of 
theology, the ‘ proofs’ of the being and existence 
of God and of the existence and immortality of the 
soul, collapse. There then arises the task of finding 
a new basis of the knowledge of God. The task is 
solved in different ways. The attempt at solution 
of the type which we may call the immanency- 
philosophy, and of which Maurice Blondel, Laber- 
thonniére, and Fonsegrive are exponents, calls 
to one’s remembrance Pascal’s famous words: 
“Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’avais trouvé.’ 
God is an inner God; there exists a primitive 
synthesis between God and man. Man is not in 
himself a closed being, but points beyond himself. 
Blondel can therefore say that God only communi- 
cates with those who already own Him, and nothing 
can enter man which does not come from man and 
corresponds to his need of expanding his self.? Re- 
lated to the immanency type in French systematic 
thinking is the Bergson type which has its brilliant 
representative in Edouard Le Roy. It is tempting 
to give a longer description of his philosophy. 
Space forbids it, and we have to be satisfied with 
referring to two writings, which we consider the 
most significant ones, namely, Dogme et critique 
(1907) and Le Probleme de Dieu (1929).2 The 
former work contains an affecting testimony as 
to his inner wrestle with the old point of view, the 
latter gives the results of many years’ persevering 
investigations. With Bergson he considers the 
totality of existence as a cosmic dynamism; 
the intellect, which only works with statical 
quantities, does not therefore penetrate to the core 


1The disputed demonstrative power of this con- 
clusion is considered by Bois in La valeur de lex périence 
veligieuse, Paris, 1908, p. 40 f. 

2 Cf. M. Blondel, L’action, Paris, 1893; Laberthon- 
niére, Essai de philosophie religieuse, Paris, 1903. 

8 F. Ménégoz gives an acute, critical analysis of this 
writing in Réflexions sur le probléme de Dieu, Paris, 
193]. 
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of existence ; the knowledge of this core is reserved 
for intuition only. This cosmic dynamism, which 
is identical with the highest reality, appears in 
man as consciousness, thought, morality, liberty, 
as a tendency towards an ever higher perfection. 
In the totality of this mystery a transcendent power, 
which is just the soul in the tendency toward 
perfection, appears. In the immediate experience 
of the depths of life itself God appears as the 
omnipresent mover of existence and the active 
power of reality. He cannot be proved. He can 
only be experienced. One does not prove a con- 
crete reality; one shows it; one watches and 
contemplates it. 

By these sentences we are led to a new type 
which may be called the phenomenological, and 
which is represented at the University of Stras- 
bourg. Jean Héring has given an excellent de- 
scription of the philosophical basis of this theology 
in Phénoménologie et philosophie religieuse (1926). 
As is well known, phenomenology is the name 
of Husserl’s philosophy. It means not only an 
absolute declaration of war against all psychologism, 
but also on central points it dissociates itself from 
Kant. One of Kant’s chief theses is that reason 
creates truth. The subject creates the object. Our 
attention is called to the fact that the object 
is simply absorbed by the subject, that no inde- 
pendent reality is due to the object nor to the 
religious object either. Outside the subject there 
is nothing. A relation between a subject and an 
object becomes impossible. It is just in order to 
give a reply to the question how a relation between 
the subject and an object outside it is possible 
that phenomenology has come into existence. It 
maintains that every act of consciousness, when it 
is regarded in an unprejudiced way, has an ‘ in- 
tentional ’ character, 1.¢e. transcends itself and refers 
to a trans-subjective object. This object is not 
created by consciousness. Consciousness has, after 
all, no creative power, but perceives objective con- 
nexions, which are founded upon the fact that 
things besides their existence (existentia) also have 
an essence (essentia), a nature which connects them 
in an ideal world. Consequently an independent 
subject and an independent object exist. There- 
fore a relation becomes possible. The independence 
of the object and the possibility of the relation 
become the two chief points of view. The first 
point of view is, as far as religion is concerned, 
emphasized by Charles Hauter in his original 
writings, which are extremely rich in independent 
points of view—Religion et réalite (1922) and Essai 
sur Vobjet religieux (1928). On religion coming 
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into existence just the object, the creating object 
plays a quite decisive part. The centre of gravity 
as to the understanding of religion is transferrec 
to the object. Science has a fragmentary characte: 
and does not comprise the whole reality. L’am 
humaine qui voudrait se nourrir de la réalité entier: 
dont elle west qu'une partie, sent confusément, comm 
le brit d’une mer immense, tout ce qui est encore cache 
a la pensée scientifique. Etant incapable de saisii 
cet inconnu tntellectuellement, elle se donne a lui dan: 
un élan mystique et elle se pénetre de sa puissance. 
The second point of view is especially emphasizec 
in F. Ménégoz’s writings. It is his investigation: 
as to prayer, which dig deep and are founded upor 
a rare congeniality with the topic, which give hir 
an opportunity of doing so. This congeniality 
secures that prayer is not only reflected on, but 
also that it is contemplated, that its innermost 
secret is intuitively conceived. The results o 
many years’ investigations are seen in the weighty 
Le probléme de la priere (1925). It is the fact 0} 
prayer which reveals the inability of Kant’s philo- 
sophy to provide a basis for religious knowledge 
That philosophy fundamentally excludes a relatior 
to God, excludes the experience of faith in the 
objective, inner testimony of God’s spirit in the 
spirit of man. Religion is exclusively a subjective 
state of the spirit which creates conceptions, ideas 
and postulates of God, but is not related to the 
living God, the God of prayer. Prayer, the centra 
phenomenon of the Christian life, ought to be made 
the basis of a revisal of theological method, whict 
ought to be theocentred. In his description o 
Le Roy’s philosophy in Réflexions sur le probléme 
de Dieu, Ménégoz makes a very interesting attempt 
which is worthy of being taken into consideration 
at restatement of the theological doctrine of! 
knowledge in relation to phenomenology. The 
religious a priori is conceived as synonymous witk 
the transsubjective testimony of the spirit of Goc 
to the spirit of man. Toute pensée religieuse wes 
pas, en définitive, une pensée originale de Vhomme 
mais bien une pensée de Dieu, repensée par V homme: 
Also religious knowledge is the real knowledge o: 
an object founded upon a real relation to an object 
This relation is in this case faith, Credo ut intelligam 

In the domains closely allied to Systematic 
Theology the work flourishes in France. One ought 
to have treated at great length Allier’s investiga 
tions into the conversion and into the spiritual life 
of primitive peoples, E. Doumergue’s investigations 
of Calvin and Strobl’s works on Luther, and Will’s 
epoch-making investigations of the Cult, which are 

1 Religion et réalité, 137 f. 2 Réflexions, 92 f. 


4 
5 
built up on the basis of phenomenology. One 
ought to have mentioned Loisy’s sociological con- 
ception of the religious phenomenon. Reference 
should have been made to an ecclesiastical leader 
like H. Monnier, a social champion like E. Gounelle, 
preachers like Bertrand and Marc Boegner. One 
ought to have dealt at length with a Christian 
preacher of such a rare authority as Wilfred Monod. 
With his conception of Christianity as Messianism, 
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as the foundation of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
he is the centre of the Christian social movement. 
He is eager for ecumenical efforts. His teaching is 
centred in two main points: the Kingdom of God, 
with a strong social emphasis, and religious fervour, 
with a certain ascetic character. 

All this together would have helped to show that 
theological thought in France is perhaps flourishing 
more than ever. 


= 


Riferature. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 


The Riddle of the New Testament, by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, Bart., and Noel Davey (Faber & Faber ; 
Tos. 6d. net), is, in sober language, a great book, 
and may turn out to be an epoch-making one. The 
critical issue raised by the New Testament may be 
said to be this: Was the view of Jesus Christ which 
we find in the Gospels and Epistles alike superim- 
posed on Jesus, or does it go back to Him? Was 
the ministry of Jesus an Act of God for the salvation 
of men, or was it an interpretation and not original 
to Him? To put the matter differently, and from 
another angle: Is there any real foundation for the 
conception of a humanistic Jesus, a striking teacher 
and healer, who was transformed in the experience of 
the primitive Church into a Divine Saviour? These 
questions are fundamental, and they are faced and 
answered in this book with a calm, scientific, and 
relentless logic. There are no assumptions, and there 
is no prejudice of orthodoxy. Indeed, the examina- 
tion of the Synoptic problem is disappointing in 
its severely reserved conclusions. ‘The writers also 
‘insist that it is not the historian’s business to decide 
questions of faith. It is his business to present the 
facts that challenge faith. And the great contribu- 
tion of this work is that it presents to us a conclusion, 
reached by careful historical investigation, that does 
challenge faith. 
_ The results of this critical and historical inquiry 
‘may be summed up in three propositions. First, 
the Jesus of history is not submerged in the New 
‘Testament. The New Testament does not rest on 
a human spiritual and mystical experience, but ona 
history in which a definite purpose was carried out 
y Jesus in His life and death. The idea that the 
vangelists manipulated the earlier tradition in the 
terests of a remarkable Christology does not 


survive a rigidly critical examination. The inter- 
pretation put upon the ministry of Jesus in the New 
Testament goes back to Jesus Himself. Secondly, 
neither the Jesus of history nor the primitive 
Church fits into the characteristic nexus of modern 
popular humanitarian or humanistic ideas. The 
gospel was as much a scandal to the first century as 
it is to the twentieth, just because it was an Act of 
God containing a concrete solution of human prob- 
lems. And thirdly, the result of a rigorous historical 
criticism is to present to the human mind a history 
that demands a personal judgment. The history 
contains an exclusive claim to provide a revelation 
that answers the deepest questions of human con- 
cern. And that history is real and original. It is 
for the reader of the New Testament to answer the 
challenge. 

We have given an inadequate account of a book 
which is one of the most important contributions to 
Christian apologetic that have appeared for a long 
time. And we have nothing but admiration both 
for its quiet thoroughness and for the strict modera- 
tion with which its inquiry is conducted. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE DAY, 


Two small books from the pen of the Archbishop 
of York are sure to receive a welcome from all who 
value Dr. Temple’s writings. The first, Christian 
Faith and Life, is published by the Student Christian 
Movement Press (3s. net); it consists of a series 
of eight addresses, delivered on successive evenings 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, during a Mission 
in February last. Beginning with the question, 
“What do we mean by “God” ?’ the themes in- 
clude the Place of Christ in History, Sin and Repent- 
ance, the Cross, the Holy Spirit, Prayer and the 
Sacraments, and the Christian Society. 
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The title of the second book is Thoughts on Some 
Problems of the Day (Macmillan; 4s. 6d. net), and 
its purpose is ‘to offer some contribution to the 
common stock of the Church’s thought’ in respect 
of the subjects discussed by the Encyclical Letter 
issued by the Lambeth Conference of 1930. These 
subjects are all treated with great candour and much 
courage. ‘The Gospel,’ Dr. Temple believes, ‘is no 
more established because Sir James Jeans finds the 
universe more like a thought than like a machine, 


than it is imperilled when Sir Arthur Keith finds no © 


ground for belief in immortality.’ The most cour- 
ageous discussion is the Archbishop’s exposition and 
defence of the Bishops’ findings with regard to 
sexual morality and birth control. An important 
section of the book is that which treats Reunion 
and Validity. Dr. Temple is deeply concerned 
about what he quaintly calls ‘ the chaotic licence of 
fissiparous sectarianism,’ but he feels that ‘ there are 
prices too high to pay’ for reunion. Like most of 
his fellow-bishops he is surprised at the disappoint- 
ment which Free Churchmen feel concerning the 
resolutions of the last Lambeth Conference, and 
thinks it essential to recover full mutual understand- 
ing ‘even at the cost of emphasising differences.’ 
This desire leads to a discussion of the Episcopate, 
which is traced back as the ‘sole channel of min- 
isterial Order’ as far as A.D. 200, and is then sup- 
ported by a reliance on the position of the Apostolate 
as the Church’s ‘focus of authority and unity.’ 
Perhaps Dr. Temple’s attitude is best illustrated 
by the sentence: ‘ How then can I rightly seek the 
means of grace from ministries which have not 
received their commission through channels repre- 
senting to me the Universal Church when ministries 
that do represent that whole fellowship are avail- 
able?’ This outspoken essay will certainly help 
the two sides to understand one another better, but 
whether it will promote the cause of reunion is more 
doubtful. The Archbishop thinks the Church does 
well to forbid the holding of any service in con- 
nexion with the Reserved Elements, and describes 
the insistence on the practice of fasting Communion 
as ‘a piece of that Pharisaism which our Lord re- 
peatedly denounced.’ 


CHALCEDON. 


In view of the widespread demand for credal 
revision, or at least for a restatement, in modern 
terms, of the essential elements of the Christian 
faith, it is a wholesome discipline to be reminded of 
the discussions which preceded and precipitated the 
epoch-making Definition of Chalcedon, which in the 
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Christian Church has held almost undisputed sway 
for nearly fifteen hundred years. This service has 
been ably rendered by the Rev. J. S. MacArthur, 
B.D., Sub-Warden of St. Michael’s College, Llandaff. 
In his Chalcedon (S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net) he traces with 
great care the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies 
which the famous definition of Chalcedon was 
designed to combat, and he does this in a strictly 
judicial spirit which does full justice to the leaders 
on both sides of the combat. While recognizing the 
ambiguities of Nestorius, he is not blind to the weak- 
nesses of Cyril, whom he describes as a ‘ singularly 
unattractive personage, prone to use the adventi- 
tious aids of ecclesiastical diplomacy and political 
intrigue.’ One of the excellences of Mr. MacArthur’s 
book is the deft way in which he blends the historical 
and the theological interest. On the one hand, he 
carries us into the deep places of Christological 
speculation, investing terms like ‘ prosopon,’ 
‘persona,’ ‘ ousia,’ ‘ substantia,’ ‘ hypostasis,’ etc., 
with a living meaning, and warning us against the 
temptation to confuse ‘ persona’ with ‘ person’ and 
‘ substantia ’ with ‘ substance’ ; on the other hand, 
he sets these discussions in their historical environ- 
ment of occasionally disgraceful incident, ecclesi- 
astico-political intrigue, unholy passions, and wills 
not completely dedicated to God. But he succeeds 
in letting us feel that the theological decisions, 
reached sometimes in an atmosphere unworthy of 
their solemn theme, were not without the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Those ancient discussions were conditioned, as 
all such discussions must be, by the philosophical 
climate of the age, and Mr. MacArthur puts his 
finger upon a feature which tends to limit their 
value for us, namely, ‘ the fundamental assumption, 
seldom expressed , yet always underlying and opera- 
tive in the Christological speculation of this period, 
that there was an irreconcilable dualism between 
human nature and divine.’ While profoundly 
persuaded of the permanent value of Chalcedonian 
Christology, he wisely reminds us that no definition 
can express the inexpressible. The credal statements 
of the Church are not and were not meant to be 
lucid and exhaustive definitions of the faith. That 
faith is grounded in mystery, not indeed vague and 
illusory, but ‘real, significant, and potent, yet 
inexpressible. “The credal statements of the 
Church are designed to safeguard the mysteries 
which the Church has in her keeping from just such 
full and clear statements which, by their illusory 
completeness, paralyse those efforts of the spirit 
whereby it apprehends to some degree, however 
slight, that which it cannot comprehend.’ This 
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book, which vividly recalls the difficulty with which 
the definition of Chalcedon was reached, is well 
calculated to sober those who are to-day engaged in 
the laudable attempt to express the Christian faith 
in terms congenial to the modern mind. 


REFORMED SCOTTISH WORSHIP. 


The Rev. William McMillan, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., 
of Dunfermline, has for some time been known to an 
ever-widening circle as an accurate scholar who on 
the matters germane to the Ecclesiological Society 
is fast receiving recognition as an authority. He 
has now expanded the thesis for which he was 
granted the Ph.D. degree into the Hastie Lectures 
which are published under the title The Worship of 
the Scottish Reformed Church, 1550-1638 (James 
Clarke ; 1os. 6d. net). The book will secure Dr. 
McMillan’s position as an authority ; and will, we 
hope, make him known to a much wider public. We 
welcome this masterly, well-written volume, and 
have no hesitation in saying that it is the book on 
the subject. We agree with what Professor Main 
Says in the Foreword which he writes, that Dr. 
McMillan ‘ has made his own researches and has his 
Own contribution to offer to learning. I feel sure 
that neither his researches nor his contribution will 
pass unheeded by readers who care for the history 
of our Scottish Church.’ 

_ Dr. McMillan begins with the Common Prayers 
and the administration of the Sacraments in use in 
the preparatory period, 1550-1557, following up 
with chapters on the use of the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward vi., an account of the Genevan Service 
Book and the Book of Common Order. He shows 
that the liturgy was much more generally used than 
writers like McCrie were prepared to acknowledge. 
Then we are given the history of praise materials, 
and an interesting discussion of the attitude to 
instrumental aids. Many will be surprised to learn 
that, while there was undoubtedly strong antagonism 
to instruments, their use lingered on in some cases 
for about thirty years after the Reformation was 
definitely established. 

_ Then follow accounts of various Orders of Service 
—the Lord’s Supper, Baptism, Marriage, Burial, 
Saints’ Days, Fasts, Excommunication, and Repent- 
Brief but valuable appendices deal with 
Shurches, Ecclesiastical Dress, Church Furniture, 
Versions of Scripture, and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
rolume, carefully documented throughout, closes 
with bibliography and index. 

% Space forbids more than thus to indicate the 
ealth of contents. We have seldom read a work 
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which so completely satisfies us, or one which we can 
so unreservedly recommend, 


BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY. 


The Apocalypse in Art (Milford ; 6s. net) contains 
the Schweich Lectures for 1927 by Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James, F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton 
College. Dr. Charles chose the Book of the 
Apocalypse as the subject of his course of Schweich 
Lectures in 1919 ; but whereas in that course the 
structure and style were dealt with, it is the illustra- 
tion of the Apocalypse in works of art that is here 
considered. It is a very large mass of works of art 
that comes under review, even though the survey 
ends about the year 1550. It ends at that time 
because in the lecturer’s opinion the Apocalypse 
illustrations of succeeding times, where they are 
not adaptations of Albert Diirer, are sporadic and 
tentative. 

Tentativeness is, as we should expect, the mark 
of the first period of Apocalypse illustration, which 
reaches from the beginnings to about the year 1200 ; 
yet there are symptoms of an authoritative, to wit, 
a Roman, tradition having been formed in early 
times. In the second period, from 1200 to about 
the year 1500, the pictured Apocalypse becomes 
standardized, through the genius of an unknown 
Englishman or at least one who lived in England. 
The third period, which extends from about 1500 to 
the present day, is dominated by Albert Diirer, 
whose fifteen woodcuts illustrating the Apocalypse 
were issued in 1498. 

In bringing out these points Provost James 
draws upon a vast storehouse of erudition, of which 
no small portion is peculiarly his own. And it 
should be observed that he takes cognizance of the 
use of the Apocalypse not only in books (picture or 
illustrated) but also in sculpture, wall-painting, 
tapestry, and glass. The volume is prefaced with a 
List of Apocalypses (manuscript and other), and the 
appendix consists of a number of learned Notes. 

Dr. James finds himself unable to draw any broad 
conclusions affecting either art or literature “from 
his researches in this particular piece of history. He 
suspects that in the majority of cases the precise 
meaning of the Book was not asked for. If it was 
asked for, the offered interpretations were not very 
helpful. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


Social Substance of Religion, by Mr. Gerald Heard 
(Allen & Unwin; ros. 6d. net), is an essay on 
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religious origins and development. In a previous 
volume the author advanced the hypothesis that 
the condition of civilization is due to the quality 
of the consciousness of its constituents, and it was 
suggested that the collapses of civilization might be 
due to the emergence of complete self-consciousness 
among the majority. In this volume an hypothesis 
is put forward, very tentatively, to account for the 
emergence of fully self-conscious individuality and 
to show how it has been held in check while civiliza- 
tions have endured. 

_ The punctuation of the book might be improved. 
There are many careless and cumbrous sentences in 
it. The frequency of parenthetical statements 
disturbs the flow ofit. And it abounds in repetition. 
But it contains much clever, pointed, and suggestive 
writing, and is informed with an eloquent fancy. 
The author is unduly fond, however, of using an 
esoteric terminology, scientific in flavour; his 
favourite word appears to be ‘ algolagniac.’ 

In the first part of the book it is maintained that 
both pack and family are primitive or subcultural 
forms of human association, and that individuality 
is awakened through the conflicting demands for 
loyalty which they make on their common con- 
stituents. The individual is a consequence, not a 
cause. But how is it that men who are fully self- 
conscious individuals have been and can be kept 
behaving as though it were the community, and not 
they, which is the unit of consciousness? The 
answer is, ‘ Religion.’ So in the second part of the 
book the historical evolution of religion is set forth 
in the light of the author’s sociological conceptions, 
and an attempt made, with the help of a wider 
psychology than the Freudian, to interpret history 
psychologically in a way which not only explains the 
strength and pertinacity of religion but points to a 
religious solution of the present social conflict. 

Whence the title of the book. It has been called 
‘ Social Substance of Religion’ in the belief that in 
the evolution of religion we have ‘ the spinal cord 
of man’s psychic development, the channel along 
which we may trace the constant effort of his spirit, 
in spite of its detachment, to keep in touch with the 
extra-individual life, and so preserve its unity.’ 

All this sounds well, but we must ask, What is 
religion in the author’s view? For him religion is 
concerned not with theory, but with behaviour. It 
consists essentially in certain social performances. 
It is in fact the assertion of unity with life, and the 
realization of the unity through close and intense 
association in groups. 

It is not surprising that with such a broad con- 
ception of religion Mr. Heard is able to press 
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behind even anthropology in his search for the origin’ 
of religion and to discover it in the behaviour of 
gregarious apes. When the chimpanzee separated 
from the group cries passionately to be reunited with 
it, here, according to our author, is ‘ the rudiment of 
prayer.’ When in despair and anguish it tears out, 
its hair and throws tufts of it towards its fellows, 
here is ‘the very nerve of gifts, oblations, and: 
sacrifices.’ i 

Judging from this book, we may gather that the. 
author sees no more in religion than what his: 
‘ groups psychology’ yields. Yet his exposition of 
Christianity shows no little real sympathy with 
the religious life. The form of Christianity which. 
commends itself to him is, as we might have antici- 
pated, the early form of ‘ charitism.’ Subsequent 
Christianity is in his view largely an aberration from 
that form, and it is in such modern manifestations 
of the religious spirit as are given in Moravianism 
and Quakerism that the future of religion and of 
society appears to him to be guaranteed. 


PURE PHENOMENOLOGY. 


Edmund Husserl’s [deen zu einer reinen Phano- 
menologie und phinomenologischen Philosophie was 
first published in 1913. It is now published in an 
English edition as a volume of the well-known 
series, ‘The Library of Philosophy,’ edited by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead. The translator is 
Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc., of 
the University of Melbourne. The author himself 
has contributed an explanatory Preface twenty 
pages in length, and the title runs, Ideas : General 
Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (Allen & Unwin; 
16s. net). ; 

It is a book of considerable importance to the 
student of modern philosophy, as providing a true 
starting-point for the study of the ‘ phenomeno- 
logical’ movement of which Husserl is the founder 
Nor is it a book to which the religious philosopher 
should be indifferent. We recall how, some five 
years ago, M. Jean Héring sought to show that on 
the basis of ‘phenomenology’ a religious philo- 
sophy at once substantial and scientific might be 
founded, which would repudiate the ‘ psychologica 
dogma’ and all positivism and be grounded on 
philosophical principles truly en rapport with 
religion’s intrinsic meaning. For the ‘ phenomeno- 
logue,’ as he contended, with his intuitionalist 
principle, his notion of ‘ essences,’ and his ‘ inten- 
tionalist’ or objectivist epistemology, religiou: 
experience should be itself the criterion of religio 
truths. 
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_ Husserl claims to be the founder, in the work 
here presented to the English reader, of a new 
science, a science covering a new field of experience, 
that of “ Transcendental Subjectivity.’ This science, 
which is describable as ‘Pure or Transcendental 
Phenomenology,’ presents a remarkable parallelism 
to the positive science of descriptive psychology. 
But whereas this latter science is entirely non- 
philosophical, the science here elaborated is the basic 
philosophical science, preparing on descriptive lines 
the transcendental ground of all philosophical 
knowledge. Without the basic science of ‘ Tran- 
scendental Phenomenology’ real philosophy, 
according to Husserl, is impossible. But now that 
he has furnished philosophy with a scientific 
‘beginning, he sees the far horizons of the true 
philosophy disclosing themselves,—the ‘ promised 
land’ on which he himself will never set foot. 

_ The chief task of the work before us is to search 
‘out ways in which the excessive difficulties of 
penetrating into the new world of ‘ phenomenology ’ 
can be overcome. By a method of ‘ phenomeno- 
logical Reductions’ the endeavour is made to set 
aside the limitations to knowledge essentially 
involved in every form of investigation directed by 
Nature and to gain the free outlook upon ‘ tran- 
‘scendentally’ purified phenomena, which are the 
phenomena particularly. considered by Husserl. 
His standpoint is perhaps best appreciated in the 
context of psychology. As contrasted with psy- 
chology or psychological phenomenology, pure 
or transcendental phenomenology is a science not 
of facts but of essential Being, a science which aims 
exclusively at establishing ‘ knowledge of essences.’ 
‘And again, still as contrasted with psychology, it is 
a science not of realities, but of non-real phenomena, 
that is, non-real in the empirical sense. 

_ The book is divided into four sections, the first 
dealing with the Nature and Knowledge of Essential 
Being, the second with the Fundamental Pheno- 
menological Outlook, the third with the Procedure 
‘of Pure Phenomenology in respect of Methods and 
Problems, and the fourth with Reason and Reality. 

__ A feature of the book is the elaborate Analytical 
Index, which essentially, and in its present form, is 
‘the work of Dr. Ludwig Landgrebe of Freiburg, 
and which, as the translator says, ‘ will prove a 
peel and constant help to the student in his effort 
to follow the thought of one who always says what 
he sees, and never sacrifices a significant insight to 

e simplifying and obliterating conveniences of 
meralised statement.’ 
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Jesus and the American Mind (Abingdon Press ; 
$2.00) contains a number of incisive and richly 
suggestive addresses by Professor H. E. Luccock of 
Yale University. Perhaps they tell us more about 
the American mind than they do about Jesus, but 
the book is so candid and sincere, and sparkles with 
so much wit and humour, that it well repays careful 
reading. Professor Luccock shows that many of 
the characteristic American traits are ‘ sixty and a 
hundredfold soil for the seeds of the kingdom of 
God.’ Of energy he justly says: ‘ One of the out- 
standing impressions made on an open mind is 
the degree to which Jesus loved energy.’ ‘The 
foundations of most of the American colonies,’ he 
declares, ‘ were laid in religious cement.’ Two very 
interesting chapters describe the legacy of the 
Puritan and the Frontier influence upon American 
life, and here, among other things, the writer claims 
that ‘the conception that it is the chief duty of 
man to “get on” had both the Puritan and 
Pioneer as its god-parents at its baptism.’ Professor 
Luccock is far from being blind to the perils con- 
fronting American society from materialism, the 
worship of prosperity, the ideal of salesmanship, 
and the sanctity of the majority opinion. Indeed, 
he sees that his survey may well induce a mood of 
pessimism, but he maintains that this in itself is 
anasset. ‘No parable of Jesus has a more pertinent 
application to the church in the United States 
to-day than that of the man who waged war with- 
out having any real knowledge of the enemy.’ 


The Rey. T. Llynfi Davies, M.A., B.D., has made 
a very ingenious attempt to show that St. Luke’s 
account of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome includes the 
record of an earlier voyage to Cesarea which can 
be traced in Ac 27%- 98. 4f.7f., helped out by frag- 
ments like 218% and 25%. This voyage possibly 
included some of the experiences recorded in 
2 Co r1”t., and originally followed Ac 1874, Mr. 
Davies argues that émaivw in Ac 27? is used of 
free men, not prisoners, that Aristarchus ‘a man 
of Macedonia’ appears to be mentioned for the 
first time, and that Julius would not have sailed to 
Sidon (273), but due west to Rome. This recon- 
struction, it is claimed, helps to remove difficulties 
connected with the origin and date of the ‘ Prison 
Epistles, Galatians, and the Pastorals. It also 
provides room within Paul’s lifetime for Hebrews, 
to which Mr. Davies finds a reference in 1 Co 4°. 
Zenas, he suggests, may have acted as Paul’s 
amanuensis. The essay is very ingenious and the 
argument attractive, but it suffers from over- 
ingenuity and an excessive reliance on the imagina- 
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tion. 
Rome (Bookroom of the Welsh Independents, 
Swansea ; 6s. net), is somewhat of a misnomer. 


Science and First Princtples, by Professor F. S. C. 
Northrop (Cambridge University Press; 12s. 6d. 
net), contains the Deems Lectures delivered in 
New York University in 1929. It is undoubtedly 
a work of first-rate importance which merits and 
will doubtless receive the careful and critical study 
of scientists and philosophers. It would be quite 
impossible to give here any adequate account of 
the massive and close-knit argument of the lectures. 
Professor Northrop has a singular power of going 
to the roots of things and of tracing the historic 
development of great primal ideas. His opening 
chapter on Scientific Thought from the Ancient 
Greeks to the Present Day is a marvel of freshness 
and lucidity. He follows this up with two great 
chapters on the Theory of Relativity and the 
Quantum and Wave Mechanics in which he 
positively revels in the exposition, not without 
acute criticisms, of Einstein, Neils Bohr, and the 
physicists. From this he proceeds to a considera- 
tion of living organisms and of man. The three 
main points on which his philosophy is based are 
‘first, the primacy of motion, and all that this 
entails; second, the necessity of defining the 
uniform, constant, structural, and continuous 
aspects of Nature in physical terms; and third, 
the specific nature and status of the psychical.’ He 
has evidently been deeply influenced by the work 
of Whitehead, and his conclusions have something 
of the strangeness of the theology of that great 
thinker. God has a physical body, otherwise He 
could not exist. His form is spherical, which is 
to say that His distinguishing attribute is in- 
telligence. But, in fact, there are two gods. ‘One, 
the macroscopic atom, is a simple perfect substance. 
The other, the macroscopic unity of nature as a 
whole, is a complex substance. Many of the 
inconsistencies in theological theory have arisen 
because of the failure to distinguish between these 
two divine objects.’ The strangeness of his 
terminology must not blind us to the extraordinary 
freshness of thought and the profound mastery of 
scientific and philosophic principles manifest in 
Professor Northrop’s work. 


A volume of unconventional addresses (delivered 
apparently from a pulpit originally) designed for 
a special audience, which is sufficiently indicated in 
the title, is Religion for the Non-Religious: Popular 
Presentations of the Christian Message, by Mr. 


The title of the book, St. Paul’s Voyage to 
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Lewis Maclachlan, M.A. (James Clarke; 5s. net), 
The subjects and the style are alike popular. The 
former include ‘Can Man forgive God?’ ‘ Having 
a Good Time,’ ‘Is it Wrong to enjoy Life ?’ ‘ Tame 
Sinners and Exciting Saints, and similar chal. 
lenging topics. The treatment is ‘ breezy’ anc 
clever, and many wise and true things are said ir 
these chapters. We can imagine that for the 
average Brotherhood audience the appeal made 
here would be acceptable and probably beneficial 
And that is perhaps the appreciation the autho1 
would desire. A tendency to exaggeration (as, fot 
example, the gross overestimate of the propor 
tion of good people outside the Church and ever 
outside religion) is perhaps incidental to thi 
popular style of presentation. 


The need of some system of training lay-worker: 
in the Church is expounded in Serving the Churd 
in the World of To-day: A Book for Office-bearer: 
and Church Workers on Training, Equipment, anc 
Service, by the Rev. George A. Smillie, M.A., witl 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. James Brown 
M.P. (James Clarke ; 4s. 6d. net). Clergymen ar 
carefully trained, but laymen have many responsibl 
positions to fill for which as careful preparation i 
needed. To take one instance, if you go to Hyd 
Park any Sunday afternoon, and listen to thi 
Roman Catholic speakers, you will realize what ‘ 
difference good coaching makes for propaganda 
But that is only one instance of work which well 
trained laymen can do effectively. There i 
teaching, there is finance, as well as administratiot 
of all kinds. In the book mentioned Mr. Smilli 
deals with all these provinces, and also with matter 
more general but as important, such as a layman’ 
ideals of service. The book is written with care ant 
full knowledge, and ought to be invaluable for it 
purpose. . 


The confessions and revelations of a conver 
from one religion to another are apt to be sensationa 
and suspect. This cannot be said of the book 
which Mr. J. W. Poynter has written since hii 
secession from the Roman Church. We _ hae 
occasion, in reviewing one of these books some tim 
ago, to dwell on his moderation, his fairness a 
well as his sound historical knowledge. And thest 
qualities are present at least equally in his lates 
book, Rome at Close Quarters, an Intimate 
Impartial Study from Personal Experien 
(Epworth Press ; paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net) 
The volume consists of two parts, one a summary 
of his own religious experience during the transitiol 
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from Romanism, the other a survey of the Roman 
Church in the modern world. We have nothing 
but praise for either or both of these sections. Mr. 
Poynter is really impartial, and indeed generous 
in all he says of his former associates, though he 
quotes some rather disgusting abuse levelled at 
him by Romanist papers. In his quiet, searching 
discussion of Roman Catholic claims his very 
moderation and competence make his adverse 
conclusions the more convincing. In view of 
persistent Romanist propaganda this book ought 
to have a wide circulation and a very considerable 
influence on opinion. 


The busy minister who desires to understand the 
economic, social, and religious background of the 
Gospels, and who lacks time to study the works 
of Schiirer, Schechter, Bousset, Montefiore, and 
Klausner, cannot do better than read the brief 
but admirable survey by the Rev. Canon A. C. 
Deane, M.A., in his booklet, When Christ Came, 
which i is published i in the ‘ Handbooks of Religion’ 
Series by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode (cloth, 3s. ; 
paper covers, 2s.). 


Science in Search of God, by Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather (Henry Holt, New York: $1), is a brief 
but careful and competent treatment of a great 
subject. Professor Mather may be remembered 
as having been an expert witness at the famous 
Scopes’ trial at Dayton, Tennessee. One can 
realize that his statement of the harmony of science 
and religion, though entirely cordial and sincere, 
would come far short of conciliating the Funda- 
mentalists, for it is a statement which ranks 
Christianity with the ethnic religions and implies 
that the final saving truth has yet to be discovered. 
At the same time the book contains much whole- 
some guidance for inquiring minds, and it decidedly 
helps to strengthen the impression that modern 
science is seeing more clearly than before the value 
of the spiritual and the reality of the unseen. 


Crucifixion, by An Eye Witness (Narayan 
Swami; As. 6), is an obvious piece of anti-Christian 
propaganda which is being circulated among the 
members of the Arya Samaj. It purports to be 
a translation of an original document, written by 
an Essene, which describes the Crucifixion and 
(alleged) Resurrection of Jesus. No evidence at 
all of the genuineness of the document is attempted, 
and to Western eyes it is a patent attempt to revive 
the famous ‘ swoon theory’ which even opponents 
of Christianity in Western lands no longer venture 
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to urge. The ‘Translator’s’ credulity is shown 
by his attempt to claim ‘ Publius Lentulus’ as the 
predecessor of Pilate as governor of Judea. 
History gives the appointment from a.D. 15-26 to 
Valerius Gratus. 


The executors of the late Professor B. B. Warfield 
of Princeton continue their excellent work of 
publishing many of the important articles on theo- 
logical subjects which he contributed to various 
encyclopedias and reviews. The fifth volume, in 
what is designed to be a series of ten volumes, is 
now issued under the title of Calvin and Calvinism 
(Oxford University Press ; 15s. net). Inno subject 
was Professor Warfield more at home than in dis- 
coursing on Calvinism, and in this massive volume 
we have the ripest of his thought. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the Man and his Work, we have 
three long chapters which occupy the bulk of the 
book on Calvin’s doctrine in regard to the Know- 
ledge of God, the Being of God and the Trinity. 
These are followed by a chapter on the doctrine of 
Creation, and the volume closes with two articles, 
one on Calvinism and the other on the literary 
history of the Institutes. Professor Warfield’s 
great erudition and his mastery in the field of 
dogmatic theology gained for him a deservedly high 
reputation throughout the Christian world, and 
these qualities are here seen at their best. Any one 
who would really come to grips with the great 
fundamental ideas of the Calvinistic system will 
find in this volume wise and competent guidance. 


A very able and entirely interesting book with a 
quite original touch has been written by Mr. Walter 
Lowrie on the curious antithesis, Religion or Faith 
(Elliot Stock ; 6s. net). The interest of the book 
will not be lessened when we say it is thoroughly 
Barthian in its standpoint. The Word of God is 
the shock of the eternal in the temporal. God is 
God, and man is man, only salvable by Divine 
grace. Hence man’s response is faith, and faith 
is distinguished from religion. Religion is the 
method man has devised to develop a sense of the 
Divine presence, and Christianity is therefore not 
“a religion’ at all. It is a revelation, an Act of 
God. Revelation is not necessary for a religion. 
The Protestant is not a religious man at all. He 
stands alone naked before God and His Word. The 
Catholic zs religious. He is sustained by a society 
and by all sorts of means of devotion. The author 
is broadminded enough to insist that the true 
Christian must have both these elements in him. 
But the author’s emphasis is everywhere on grace 
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and sin, on grace and repentance, on the Act of 


God and the Word of God. We hasten to say, 
however, that all this theological discussion is 
conducted in the most delightfully undress fashion. 
The reader will hardly know that he is being in- 
doctrinated, so fresh and human and attractive are 
both style and thought. 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul, by the Rev. 
Frank H. Ballard, M.A. (S.C.M.; 4s. net), con- 
tains the substance of some lectures delivered at 
Summer Schools. It is therefore cast in an easy 
and popular style, though based on sound scholar- 
ship and careful study. The subject is treated in 
two main parts. First there is a study of the 
religious experience of St. Paul as a Jew, a Christian 
convert, and a missionary. In part two there are 
discussions of various practical problems and diffi- 
culties which the Apostle encountered in his work. 
No attempt is made to give a comprehensive 
survey, the problems selected being intended rather 
as illustrations of the spirit in which St. Paul faced 
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his life and work. The book makes pleasant reading 
and paints a portrait of St. Paul which is at once 
lovable and inspiring. 


A quite admirable book on Child Life and 
Religion has been written by Miss Ilse Forest 
(Williams & Norgate; 4s. 6d. net). It is not so 
much a treatment of religious education as a study 
of small, pre-school children and their thinking, 
and a discussion of some principles of psychology 
and teaching, with special reference to religious 
education. What concept of God can a pre-school 
child develop? How can we help him? What 
kind of idea of the other world can we give him ? 
How can we teach him to pray? These and 
cognate questions are the subject of this essay. 
And in dealing with them Miss Forest mingles 
personal reminiscences, reports of actual experi- 
ences of parents, and discussions of the psychology 
of the child. No teacher or parent could read this 
excellent book without receiving both encourage- 
ment and enlightenment. 


2 


By THE REVEREND J. H. Morrison, M.A., ABERDEEN. 4 : 


THERE is an impression abroad in our time that 
the discoveries of modern science are so revolu- 
tionary that the conditions of human life and 
thought have been fundamentally altered so that 
the wisdom and experience of the past are now of 
little value and we must hew out for ourselves 
new pathways to reality. Now, so far as concerns 
man’s daily life, these changes are obviously 
superficial. We still breathe and eat and sleep as 
did the patriarchs. When modern science shall 
have shown us how to live without food and to 
dispense with the necessity of dying, it will be time 
enough to speak of the conditions of human life 
being fundamentally altered. To this the Christian 
preacher might be disposed to add that so long as 
man needs his daily bread he may be presumed to 
need also the bread of life. 

It will, however, be confidently affirmed that 
there has been a revolution in human thought, so 
that we have far grander conceptions of the universe 
than our fathers had. There has been a significant 
displacement of the centre of gravity, so to speak. 
Man is no longer to be thought of as occupying 


the centre of the stage, but as playing a very in- 
significant part in the cosmic drama. The gr 
globe itself, instead of being the fixed point aroun¢ 
which the stars and planets wheel, is reduced to an 
infinitesimal speck and is counted as less than t 
dust in the balance. Doubtless we all accept thi 
as true. Modern science has deeply impressed a 
our minds with the grandeur of the universe 
the physical insignificance of man. But we ma 
easily exaggerate the influence of these chang 
upon human thought. Do they involve a revolu 
tion in our religious thinking, as seems to be widel 
assumed? Two preliminary questions may be 
in regard to points which do not appear to ha 
been sufficiently considered. 
(a) Do we really have a grander conception 
the universe than had the thinkers of previ 
times? It may be doubted. Certainly it is n 
to be taken for granted. The discoveries of 
astronomy have indeed vastly enlarged the bo 
of the universe on every side, but are our co 
proportionally enlarged? Impressions may 
progressively deepened up to a certain point, 
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beyond that the mind is simply stunned. You 
may pile Ossa on Pelion but it makes no difference. 
So it is with the interminable figures of astronomy. 
You may change your millions to billions but the 
change has little significance, The astronomers 
labour to help our weak infirmities and quicken 
our dull imaginations. Sir James Jeans! builds 
a model of the universe, starting with the earth’s 
orbit as the size of the head of a pin and stretching 
outwards to a distance of four million miles on 
every side. But even on that scale who can take 
itin? We are told that space is perhaps between 
two and three million million million million miles 
in circumference, but the figures are meaningless. 
The impression would have been just the same if 
they had been increased or diminished a millionfold. 
The point is this—a point greatly overlooked— 
that the universe, as it has presented itself to men 
of every age, has always been, even without the 
aid of telescope and microscope, sufficiently grand 
to exercise human intellect and imagination to the 
full, and more. To the thoughtful and religious 
mind the world was always a big world, too big to 
be comprehended. The philosopher pondered the 
infinity of space ; the Psalmist said with reverent 
awe, ‘There is no end of his greatness.’ Can we 
say more P 
Further, it should be noted that the grandeur 

of an impression depends not simply on the grandeur 
of the object making the impression, but equally 
‘upon the grandeur of the mind receiving it. The 
World War was on a scale incomparably greater 
than the Trojan War, but it does not follow that 
our modern war poetry is incomparably greater 
than Homer. The traveller to-day may easily 
range through wider lands and finer scenery than 
‘ever Wordsworth knew, but will his impressions 
be finer? It would be rash, therefore, to conclude 
that our conceptions of the universe have necessarily 
‘grown in grandeur with the advance of modern 
astronomy. After all, man’s essential contacts 
‘with the universe change but little from age to 
age, and his impressions chiefly depend on the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear and the understanding 
heart. It will be time enough for us to boast of 
our grander conceptions of the universe when 
‘we produce poetry transcending the Nature 
Psalms. 
_ (b) Has religious thought ever been geocentric ? 
This is a question of some importance, for we are 
continually being told that a revolutionary change 
has taken place to which the religious mind is finding 
it difficult to adapt itself. Devout men, so it is 
} 1 The Universe Around Us, 85. 
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sald, were accustomed to think of the earth as 
central, with heaven immediately overhead and 
hell immediately below. Man was the centre of 
interest and the chief preoccupation both of God 
and the devil. But now that the immensity of the 
universe and the insignificance of the earth have 
become known, the religious man is overwhelmed 
and bewildered. Having been evicted from his 
central position and tumbled down from the pedestal 
of his own importance, he feels as if the fountains 
of the great deep had broken up and swept him 
far out upon strange seas. Such, as it appears to 
many, is the sad plight of the religious man of our 
time. 

Now it must be firmly said that this picture is 
in large degree a travesty of the facts. The 
religious man never in any age conceived himself 
as central in the gross sense here supposed. If he 
spoke of heaven above and hell beneath, as indeed 
we all must if we are to use human language at all, 
yet he conceived both the height and the depth as 
unfathomable. Earth, so far from being central, 
was but the footstool of God’s throne. Its in- 
habitants were as grasshoppers in His sight, all 
the nations as a drop ina bucket. Language was 
strained to the breaking-point to express man’s 
insignificance in the sight of God. On this point 
the philosophers spoke in the same terms as the 
prophets. They conceived of God as infinitely 
removed above the material world, able indeed to 
come into touch with it only through an endless 
chain of intermediary beings,so utterly transcendent 
was He. The great sages of India express the same 
thought in their own way. Nothing that modern 
science can say of the insignificance of man in 
God’s great world can equal, far less surpass, the 
language which religious men have consistently 
used. The Ptolemaic scheme, which regarded the 
earth as the fixed centre, was, doubtless, accepted 
in its day, and when challenged it was defended 
by many theologians as by other thinkers ; but it 
never vitally affected religious thought. The fact 
is, the religious mind does not depend on astronomy 
for its thoughts about God and the world, and 
therefore it is difficult to see how the enlarged 
scientific outlook of to-day has undermined the 
foundations of religious belief, or rendered man’s 
previous thoughts of God so totally inadequate as 
is supposed. 

Let us now attempt a brief review of the dis- 
coveries which have recently been made bearing 
on man’s place in the world of space and time, 
with some reflections upon the religious interpreta- 
tion of them. 
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I. Man’s PLAcE IN TIME. 


Modern science has enormously lengthened the 
vista both towards the past and towards the future. 
At one and the same time it has added ages to 
the life of man and yet has dwarfed these ages to 
insignificance in comparison with the inconceivable 
age of the universe. A simple illustration may 
give the proportions better, perhaps, than a recital 
of meaningless millions. Suppose I were to stand 
a mile from the seashore, holding in my hand the 
end of a line which came in from the sea. Then 
the origin of our universe might be represented by 
a point far out in the mist and roughly computed 
as thirty miles out at sea. The point, a mile away, 
where the line comes ashore would mark the birth 
of the sun and stars ; a point six inches from my 
hand would mark the birth of the earth ; the last 
inch would cover the whole span of life on the 
earth, while of this last inch only one-thousandth 
part would be needed to represent the ape 
history of the human race. That is to say, i 
proportion to the life of the universe man has ya 
in existence only for the twinkling of an eye. For 
inconceivable ages before life appeared on the 
earth, the sidereal universe was what we should 
call a dead world. Our minds are naturally much 
occupied with the conception of organic evolution, 
and we are disposed to see in that the governing 
principle of cosmic history. It is a bold assumption 
considering that but yesterday, as the universe 
counts yesterday, there were no organisms to 
evolve. It might just as easily be argued that 
organic evolution is some mere by-product or 
passing | ripple or freakish twist in the play of 
the universe, so recent is it and so strangely 
localized. 

But it may be said, the future is big th promise. 
Man stands at the ‘dawning of his day and has 
practically a limitless prospect before him. It is 
somewhat pathetic to find many who have given 
up belief in personal immortality cherishing high 
hopes of the practical immortality of the race, and 
finding in that their inspiration. What ground is 
there, we may ask, for this expectation? Sir 
James Jeans speaks of the possibility of life con- 
tinuing to exist on the earth for a million million 
years. This surely amounts to racial immortality. 


But one or two things should be noted. Jeans _ 


does not speak of upward progress through all these 
illimitable years, but only of the possibility of 
existence, a very different thing. It may naturally 
be expected that the race, like the individual, will 
grow old—perhaps has begun to grow old already. 
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The upward evolution may have reached its 
height ; physical conditions may henceforth involve 
aretrograde movement. History gives no guarantee 
against it. Aman may have climbed up a hundred 
steps of a stair in the dark, but that does not prove 
that there are still a hundred steps above him. He 
may have reached the top, and at the next step 
he might even stumble over the parapet and fall 
headlong. 

Besides, it should be noted that Sir James Jeans, 
in making his tentative prediction, expressly bars 
accidents, a highly important qualification. Indeed, 
we can all safely predict the future, bar accidents. 
In this case there are various possibilities of accident, 
some of which the astronomer mentions. The 
birth of the earth, it seems, came catastrophically 
through the partial disruption of the sun, a unique 
event which could not have been predicted. Its 
dissolution may come in some similar way. Stars 
have been seen to flare up and go out; our sun, 
for all we know, might at any moment share the 
same fate. Again, there is a danger, which Jeans 
says ‘cannot be so lightly dismissed,’ arising from 
the fact that the sun appears to be perilously near 
a certain unstable limit of size, below whieh it 
would rapidly shrink till life was impossible on 
the earth. Still further, according to a well- 
supported theory, the whole universe is expanding 
with inconceivable rapidity, like a soap bubble 
blown out, and nobody has the least idea what 
may happen next. So it would appear that the 
astronomer’s prediction about the future of 
the world and of our human race is very much 
on a par with the prediction, which we all may 
confidently make, that ‘Mr. Jones will live to 
be a centenarian, if nothing happens to him in 
the meantime.’ 

Returning, however, from the paths of prophecy, 
and even granting to the human race all the long 
future on the earth that is hoped for, we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that man appears on the 
stage of time only to pass. It should never be 
forgotten that organic evolution, whatever its 
ultimate significance may prove to be, is from the 
purely natural standpoint only a sectional and 
temporary movement which is embraced within 
the sweep of a wider and far more enduring cosmic 
movement in an opposite direction. The cosmic 
movement, so far as can be discerned, is a deyolu- 
tion, a running down, a constant wastage which 
can only have one inevitable end. ‘ Energy cannot 
run downhill for ever, and, like the clock-weight, 
it must touch bottom at last. And so the universe 
cannot go on for ever; sooner or later the time 
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must come when its last erg of energy has reached 
the lowest rung of the ladder of descending avail- 
ability, and at this moment the active life of the 
universe must cease.’! Elsewhere Jeans says im- 
pressively: ‘Science knows of no change except 
the change of growing older, and of no progress 
except progress to the grave.’? 

By this cosmic movement, then, man and all his 
works are inevitably destined to be swallowed up. 
No matter how high he may attain or what civiliza- 
tions he may build, all are doomed to a common 
grave. Jeans has compared the whole movement 
of biological evolution to ‘a sailor who runs up 
the rigging in a sinking vessel.’ For incalculable 
ages ere man appeared upon the scene this cosmic 
movement was in progress, and for incalculable 
ages after he has disappeared it will roll on its way. 
Whitehead forecasts a time when ‘the physical 
world, as we at present know it, will be represented 
by a ripple barely to be distinguished from non- 
entity.’ 4 

What is man to think of this immense time- 
Series, in which his own appearance is but as a 
single tick of the clock? He would seem to be 
driven to either one or other of two conclusions. 
On the one hand, this mighty universe may be a 
dreary and meaningless piece of mechanism, an 
interminable display of spinning-tops and flash- 
lamps, the everlasting contemplation of which 
would bring the weariness of death even to the 
most childish mind. If you choose to judge in 
that way and to emphasize the physical insignifi- 
cance of man, then the retort is obvious that if man 
is insignificant the whole drama of the universe is 
beneath contempt. The other alternative is that 
the universe has a higher aspect and a hidden 
meaning which explains the whole. Through all 
the long ages ere ever man appeared upon this 
earthly scene, when as yet the world seemed to 
the natural eye to be dead, something worth while 
‘was going on. Could we but see the whole process 
in all its aspects. we should find it a divine drama 
having an eternal value. This at least is the faith 
which the noblest of our race have dared to cherish, 
that the long time-series finds its meaning in that 
which is beyond time, and that the physical universe 
is but 
; the table-land whence life upsprings 
. Aspiring to be immortality.’ 


1 Jeans, The Universe Around Us, 320. 
2 The Stars in their Courses, 152. 

4 The Making of Religion, 160. 

> Browning, The Ring and the Book, vi. 1927. 


3 Eos, 69. 
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II. Man’s PLAcE IN SPACE. 


It is common knowledge that our conceptions 
of the magnitude and structure of the world have 
been immensely enlarged in recent years. We have 
reached the stage when we no longer speak of the 
universe in the singular, but violating the proper 
meaning of the word we speak of ‘universes’ in 
the plural. The whole of the heavenly host visible 
to our eyes is now known as ‘ the galactic universe,’ 
far away beyond the bounds of which there can be 
dimly discerned patches of light which must be 
taken to be other starry worlds comparable in size 
to our own. Two millions of these ‘universes’ 
may be seen through the largest telescope, and 
their distance is so immense that light is calculated 
to take anything from a million to one hundred 
and forty million years to reach us. If we had 
not long accustomed ourselves to take every pro- 
nouncement of science for absolute truth, we might 
perhaps be disposed to shake our heads over some 
of these inconceivable distances. To assert that a 
tiny vibration, quivering at the rate of five hundred 
million million times per second and setting out 
to travel with the record-breaking speed of one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per second, 
keeps on going with undiminished energy for a 
hundred million years before it strikes our eye, is 
certainly a pretty tallorder. It inevitably suggests 
that we are clumsily trying to express in figures 
something which in its mysteriousness is utterly 
beyond our powers of measurement. Already we 
are warned not to take these figures too literally. 
Light has been found to possess the properties of 
a corpuscle as well as of a vibration, concepts which 
we have no means of reconciling. At the other 
end of the scale in dealing with the construction of 
the atom, the physicist, after telling us that ‘the 
electron revolves around its nucleus several thousand 
million million times every second with a speed of 
hundreds of miles a second,’ is compelled to assume 
that in addition it performs occasional jumps in no 
time at all. This, of course, is a contradiction in 
terms, and to avoid it we are now invited to accept 
the theory that the electron has in reality no 
definite position in space at all. It is quite an open 
question whether there may not some day come a 
similar revolutionary theory in astronomy, a new 
way of explaining those minute experiences of 
light which we call stars and nebule, which may 
dispense with some of these inconceivable velocities 
and millions of light-years. 

But, apart from that, there is no need for us 
meantime to let these figures run away with us 
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and throw us off our bearings. 
our day have got into the habit of speaking dis- 
paragingly, not to say contemptuously, of the 
utter insignificance of man and of his earthly home, 
‘an atom clinging to a grain of sand.’ But what 
are the facts? If modern science has revealed 
man’s physical minuteness in proportion to the 
infinitely great, it has at the same time revealed 
his physical greatness in comparison with the 
infinitely minute. The radius of space is reckoned 
to be somewhere in the region of a million million 
million million miles, but at the other end of the 
scale we find Bertrand Russell calculating that 
Planck’s constant, 4, which is mathematically 
expressed as 6°55 X 102? erg X second, is a million 
million million million times smaller than the 
smallest dot that we can see. One does not need 
to be a mathematician to observe that these 
dreadful millions cancel each other out, and the net 
result is that man is left in the matter of physical 
magnitude pretty much where he was before. 
Any one who in this respect suffers from an in- 
feriority complex should compare himself with 
Planck’s constant, when his enormous bulk will at 
once become apparent ! 

Similar to the idea of man’s physical insignificance 
is the current idea of his remoteness from the 
centre of the universe. The earth is merely a 
satellite of the sun, which itself is only one of the 
three hundred thousand million stars in the Milky 
Way, all of which when taken together form but 
a single unit of the two million universes which 
can be seen scattered far and wide in space. What, 
then, is man? How remote from the centre of 
things! How impossible to think that he has any 
vital part to play! These calculations are having 
an influence on the modern mind far beyond the 
realm of physics. They tend to a disparagement 
of human life, to moral indifference, to pessimism. 
There are, of course, considerations drawn from 
other fields of thought which must be taken account 
of. Physics is not everything. But confining our 
view meantime to this one field we may venture 
to point out that this insistence on our remoteness 
from the centre is quite without foundation. The 
answer which modern physics, when strictly inter- 
preted, would give to the question is twofold. 
First, we have no means of knowing whether we 
are at the centre or not; and, second, we can 
confidently affirm that we are as near the centre 
as anybody else. These are simple deductions 
from the doctrine of relativity which reigns supreme 
in the physical science of to-day. 

No experiment in physics has been more dis- 
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concerting, and at the same time more influential, 
than the Michelson-Morley experiment. Through 
it we have received decisive proof of the impossi- 
bility of detecting absolute motion. The earth 
and the sun are in motion relatively to each other, 
but what their absolute motion is we cannot tell. 
So with all the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Which of them is really moving and which, if any. 
is at rest we have no means of determining, and 
it seems as if we shall never know. No explana: 
tion of the Michelson-Morley experiment has been 
offered. It seems unaccountable that if we are 
really moving we should be unable to detect the 
movement with instruments which are admittedly 
fine enough to detect it. If any one chooses te 
say that the simple reason is that the earth is 
standing still, physical science would have ne 
means of disproving the assertion. It might 
conceivably be that the total resultant of the 
combined relative motions of planets and star: 
and systems is to leave the earth motionless 
Einstein himself has said that all the siderea 
phenomena could be explained on the Ptolemai 
hypothesis, only the Copernican theory is a simple: 
and to our minds more reasonable explanation 
What the full truth is, the sum-total and absolute 
resultant of all this mighty maze of relative motions 
we are completely debarred from knowing. I 
should be emphasized that when we say we hav 
no knowledge of absolute motion, we mean thai 
we have no knowledge whatsoever, and are there 
fore not entitled to make assertions of any kinc 
on the subject. Whether we are near the centr 
or far away from it, in what direction we are movin§ 
or whether we are moving at all, regarding all thes 
things we must be content in present circumstance: 
to confess our total ignorance. To speak, there 
fore, of the earth as located in some remote ant 
obscure corner of the universe is simply pur 
imagination unsupported by any fact of science. 
Further, Einstein’s theory regarding the natur 
of space, which at present holds the field in physics 
maintains that space is in some sense spherical 
or rather that it resembles in some degree thi 
surface of a sphere. In other words, just as a two 
dimensional being could be conceived as movin 
for ever over the surface of a sphere without comin; 
to the end of it, so to us, three-dimensional beings 
space is boundless, though not infinite. Taking 
then, this image of the surface of a sphere as th 
best available guide to our thought, we are at one 
reminded that the surface of a sphere has no centre 
Every single point on the surface is equally relates 
to every other point. On the surface of the glob 
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we mark lines of latitude and longitude, and we 
distinguish the poles from the equator, but on a 
perfect sphere distinctions of that sort would be 
purely arbitrary. Space, then, in so far as it is 
known to physics, is built on strictly democratic 
principles. No point is more central than another, 
none more remote. Thus we again reach the 
conclusion that to speak of the earth as in any 
physical sense remote is sheer fancy. We can 
affirm in contradiction that the universe knows of 
no spot more central than just where we are. 

_ We might go further, and point out, still using 
the image of the sphere as our guide, that every 
point on the surface is equally in contact with 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. The whole 
diameter of the globe may separate Melbourne from 
London, but Melbourne is just in as immediate 
contact as London is with the upper air. So must 
we conceive that every single point in space is 
equally in touch with that which is not—space. 
Thus, in any sense vital to religion or human 
thought, physical science would teach us to dismiss 
from our minds all paralysing ideas of man’s physical 
insignificance or remoteness from the centre. 


III. Some RELECTIONS. 


In conclusion, some reflections, suggested by this 
discussion, may briefly be touched on. 

1. Man can only view the universe from the 
standpoint at which he finds himself. If by the 
exercise of his imagination he strives to place 
himself at some viewpoint which he regards as 
more central or absolute, he will assuredly find 
that his position is as relative as before. In the 
very nature of things, being as he is an integral 
part of the universe, ‘man can never reach the 
absolute or divine point of view, evenif he can 
dimly perceive that there must be sucha one.’? It 
is sometimes ignorantly supposed that the science 
of to-day brings us to such a viewpoint, but this 
is earnestly repudiated by those who are best 
entitled to speak in the name of science. Sir 
James Jeans speaks of ‘a growing conviction that 
the ultimate realities of the universe are at present 
quite beyond the reach of science, and may be— 
and probably are—for ever beyond the compre- 
hension of the human mind. It is a priori probable 
that only the artist can understand the full signific- 
ance of the picture he has painted, and that this 
will remain for ever impossible for a few specks of 
paint on the canvas.’? We, of course, as physical 

1 Gore, The Philosophy of the Good Life, 332. 
2 The Universe Around Us, 329-330. 
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science knows us, are these ‘few specks of 
paint.’ 

In the circumstances, then, it is futile to dream 
of getting away from ourselves to some absolute 
or cosmocentric point of view. There is a legitimate 
sense in which all our thinking must be geocentric, 
or rather egocentric. Whitehead has impressively 
shown how it belongs to the very being and essence 
of every single atom that it reflects, or as he would 
say ‘prehends,’ the whole universe in its own 
unique way. In like manner we are what we 
are because we occupy a certain given position and 
viewpoint in the universe. So we are brought 
back to ourselves. We cannot stand apart and 
view the drama of existence as from the outside. 
We are involved in it, and we have to deal with 
its problem as that problem is presented to us here 
and now. The near and the immediate is after all 
the thing of prime importance. There are stars so 
distant that they affect us not at all; they might 
perish and we should never know. Mighty worlds, 
doubtless, but they touch us less than a mote in 
the eye. We shall only deceive ourselves and 
suffer irreparable loss if in the delusive pursuit of 
some absolute standpoint we should in any wise 
belittle or fail to deal effectively with the situation 
as it lies to our hand. 

2. The impartial mind can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the universe has meaning and 
eternal value. It certainly did not come into 
existence by chance. Mathematicians have cal- 
culated the odds against the world being the product 
of chance, and it works out, not at ten to one or a 
hundred to one, but at 10429009:000,00 to one. This 
represents a number which, if written out in full, 
would be one followed by a line of nothings which 
would go thirty-five times round the globe. ‘A 
preposterous number,’ Eddington ° calls it, amount- 
ing to practical certainty that the universe is no 
product of chance. If that be so, then we are 
impelled further to the belief that the design is 
as worthy in conception as it is immeasurable in 
duration and in size. We have seen that the life 
of our human race is but a single tick of the astro- 
nomical clock. For incalculable ages before life 
appeared, and for incalculable ages after life has 
disappeared, we are presented with the dismal 
spectacle of a dead universe rolling on its weary 
way. If this were the whole tale, then human life 
would be meaningless and man could only hold in 
supreme contempt the universe which had somehow 
strangely given him birth. The only alternative 
to complete pessimism is to rise to the faith that 

® The Nature of the Physical World, 73. 
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the whole proeess has eternal significance and 
value. Accordingly, to quote Dean Inge, ‘the 
thinkers of our day are more and more ready to 
recognize the existence of a kingdom of values, 
exalted above space and time, and independent 
of the problematical advances which may or may 
not be in store for the human race.’ This world 
of absolute values is the real world, whose radiance 
shines in all the goodness, truth, and beauty of 
this present world, and in whose glory man has been 
inspired to hope that he may share. 

3. We are everywhere in immediate contact with 
this world of eternal values. There is no region 
of space remote from its presence and Divine 
activities. To conceive man as an exile banished 
to some remote corner is an unwarranted assumption. 
In full cognizance of all the revolutions in thought 
which have taken place since the days of Ptolemy, 
Sir Arthur Eddington still sets man at the centre 
of the stage. ‘I do not think that the whole 
purpose of Creation has been staked on the one 
planet where we live; and in the long-run we 
cannot deem ourselves the only race that has been 
or will be gifted with the mystery of consciousness. 
But I feel inclined to claim that at the present time 
our race is supreme ; and not one of the profusion 
of stars in their myriad clusters looks down on 
scenes comparable to those which are passing 

1 Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, 195. 
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beneath the rays of the sun.’ We need no 
accept this verdict or make comparisons with othe: 
worlds. There is no centre of the stage tha’ 
physics knows of; all is central, or equally relatec 
to the centre. But, on the other hand, it is folls 
for man to cringe before the physical vastness o 
the universe as if that had any power to com 
between him and the eternal. 

In short, there is really nothing in the moder! 
view of the physical universe which makes it mor 
difficult than formerly to believe in man’s spiritua 
destiny. The Christian hope has always been : 
daring, even an incredible, hope. But then th 
actual itself is incredible. The conditions of man’ 
physical life and of the world in which he dwells, a 
presented by modern science, are incredible. Wh 
could have believed that the terrific forces an 
velocities of atoms could be fitted together to mak 
the quiet beauty of the countryside, or that w 
ourselves, compounded of these same forces ani 
velocities, could so peacefully live and move an 
work and sleep? In such an extraordinary worl 
as this, and with our limited knowledge, it is foll: 
to reject anything as incredible. Rather may w 
have courage to believe that, as the actual woul 
have been counted incredible if it had not bee: 
experienced, so there may be realms of being ye 
to be disclosed surpassing all human imagination. 

2 The Nature of the Physical World, 178. 
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By THE REVEREND G. K. MAcCBEAN, B.A., PENRITH. 


i. 


WuEN we speak of the relation between God and 
man, we are using a term which carries with it 
implications that need to be very carefully examined 
if we are to avoid grave error in the use we make 
of it. Thus a relation not only implies two— 
persons or objects—but it implies some connexion 
or affinity by virtue of which they are relatable at 
all. In a sense, of course, the coexistence of two 
objects in thought constitutes a connexion between 
them, but in practice the term is confined to con- 
nexions which exist apart from thought—if the 


philosophers will allow of such a thing. Of suc 
connexions some may be purely fortuitous, as, fe 
instance, that between next-door neighbours in th 
same street, or they may be what we are entitle 
to call natural or essential, because each of the tw 
persons or objects possesses as part of its essenti 
the capacity of entering into relations with th 
other. Thus it is part of the essentia of an iro 
nail to be attracted by a magnet, and of a magne 
to attract an iron nail. It is, on the other hanc 
no part of the essentia of a magnet to attract 

wooden match-stick, nor of a match-stick to be s 
attracted. Or if the relation between a particule 


= 


yck and a particular key is such that the key turns 
he lock, that can only be the case by virtue of an 
ssential connexion between them, it being a part 
f the essentia of the one to perform and of the 
ther to submit to the operation. 

Further, it is to be observed, where such essential 
onnexions exist, that it is only possible to understand 
ach of the two parties severally when the capacity 
f entering into relations with the other is taken 
s part of its essentia. In other words, though we 
nay understand chalk without the slightest refer- 
mce to cheese, because they are entirely disparate 
ind unconnected, we cannot understand iron 
vithout reference to its capacity for being attracted 
yy a magnet, and we cannot understand a lock 
vithout reference to a key. In certain cases, so 
lose is the connexion that we speak of correlatives, 
is, for instance, creditor and debtor, parent and 
child, and the correlativity enters into their 
jefinition. 


ig 


Now when we speak of the relation between God 
and man, are we quite clear as to the kind of con- 
nexion we suppose exists between them? When 
we accept the thought of man as made in the image 
of God, how far does that carry us in our’ subsequent 
thinking? Or when we echo Augustine’s ‘ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it finds rest in Thee,’ do we see in the first 
part of the sentence a metaphysical proposition as 
well as a devotional aspiration? Or when we say 
that man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy 
Him for ever, do we parallel that with the thought 
that God’s chief end—or at least some part of it— 
has to do with man? Do we, in our theology and 
our preaching and our devotional life, and in our 
whole way of regarding the relation between God 
and man, think of it as based in the nature of the 
two parties to it, by virtue of an affinity as real 
as that between the magnet and the nail ? 

There can be no doubt as to Biblical doctrine 
on this point. However much the Divine Tran- 
scendence is taught in Scripture, it is never so pre- 
sented as to obscure the belief in a fundamental 
affinity between the human and the Divine. In 
particular, the Divine Name which our Lord put 
into the mouths of His disciples, and which He 
desired to see hallowed on men’s lips and in their 
hearts, was not expressive of the Divine glory and 
dignity, but of a loving relationship to men. 

Nevertheless, I venture to suggest that Christian 

eology has in large measure been vitiated by a 
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false major premise—by the assumption that God 
and man are utterly disparate, incommensurable 
entities, that they are to be understood separately 
and severally in isolation from each other, this 
isolation being deepened into downright opposition 
when the facts of the religious situation are taken 
into account. In particular, God has been thought 
of as the absolute, the infinite, the self-existent, 
the self-sufficing, and conceived in terms as far 
removed as possible from anything we have experi- 
ence of on earth. In other words, what God has 
joined together, theologians have first put asunder 
and then have set themselves to the task of re- 
assembling. 

It was, for instance, the underlying assumption 
of the disparateness of the human and the Divine 
that set the problem in the Christological con- 
troversies, and forbade any convincing or even 
intelligible answer to the question how and in what 
sense Jesus Christ was both God and Man. The 
same false major premise has been seen at work 
in theories of the Atonement throughout the 
Church’s history, and in recent times in the con- 
flicting theories of inspiration. Behind all these 
controversies there was an acute religious interest 
and the tragic thing has been that the craving for 
fellowship with God has been so ill-served by 
theologies which, with the best will in the world, 
could not-re-unite convincingly what they had no 
right to start by disassociating. 

For the religious impulse is towards fellowship 
with God, but on the theory of the disparateness 
between God and man the utmost that religion can 
hope for or expect is a partial fellowship at certain 
fixed points. The grace and succour of God, 
instead of being regarded as the spontaneous and 
infinite and ceaseless outflow of His heart towards 
man, has been thought of as a carefully rationed 
commodity, working in specified channels and 
applied with meticulous rules to selected parts of 
man’s life. Religion has been looked on as a 
sectional interest in life, a something extra super- 
added to man’s normal activities, and life has been 
divided into the natural and the supernatural, the 
secular and the sacred. To take up the collection 
in church has seemed a more sacred act than 
serving on a housing committee, or teaching the 
young, or giving honest service behind a counter. 
A disastrous separation has been brought about 
between religion and politics by narrowing the 
point of contact between God and man to what are 
called man’s spiritual concerns. The restricted use 
of the word ‘spiritual’ itself is a reminder of the 
further loss that religion has suffered through the 
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habit of narrowly confining the work of the Holy~ 


Spirit to a special department of life. 
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At this point I fancy I can hear the objection 
that it is not the theologians who are responsible 
for this rupture between God and man, but that 
man by his own sin has put himself in the position 
of alienation from God, and that it is because this 
alienation is so utter that nothing less than a Divine 
Mediator can effect a reconciliation. To that I 
would reply that, serious and tragic in its working 
and consequences as sin has been in disabling man 
from living in that fellowship with God which con- 
stitutes his highest well-being, yet it behoves us to 
be very careful lest we ascribe to man’s Fall the 
power of doing what it is impossible for man at his 
worst to do, namely, break up the pathway that 
stretches between God and man, and that not man 
but God Himself laid down. I know there have 
been theologies that have gone that length, and 
have taught that God needs to be reconciled to man 
as well as man to God. The work of Christ has 
then been to rebuild the road and reunite the 
sundered parties. 

But to say that such theories are unconvincing is 
not to say the worst about them. Their most 
sinister feature is that they contain the horrible 
implication that there has not only been a Fall of 
man, but a Fall of God as well. For these theories 
presuppose not only that the situation as between 
man and God has been radically changed by the 
coming of sin upon the scene, but also that God 
has lost something of what we have seen reason 
to believe is part of His essential nature, namely, 
the outgoing of His heart in love towards man. 
Against such a view the teaching of Scripture is 
plain—that the whole energy of God has been towards 
keeping open the road with a view to man’s return 
along it ; that the story of man’s long and chequered 
and painful course upon the earth is just the story 
of God’s infinitely patient dealing with him ; that 
the purpose of Christ is not to rebuild the way to 
God, but Himself to be the demonstration of the 
way, that He may help us once again to find the 
way and to walk in it in newness of life. 

The monstrous implication I have referred to in 
the theories to which I have alluded has been, I 
think, disguised from those who propounded them 
because, holding as they do what I may call a 
purely post-fall theology, they take no account of 
what may have been God’s pre-fall attitude towards 
man and His pre-fall intentions regarding him, as 
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shown, for instance, in bringing him into the world. 
Hence they have not been conscious of a breach in 
their conception of God and of His eternally loving 
purpose. 

But surely it is not right that we should suppose 
that man only began to be an object of God’s 
interest when the need for his redemption arose. 
We must surely believe that the nature of God is 
self-consistent, that as the Father He is the Father 
all the time, that if He is the Father of the obedient 
it is not because of their obedience, and that if He 
is the Father of the rebellious it is in spite of theit 
rebellion. Or, as Dr. Oman puts it, ‘ though wholly 
concerned with moral goodness, grace does not 
depend on how moral we are.’ God, in other 
words, is eternally and unchangeably gracious 
towards man, because it is part of His essentia so 
to be. 

This, however, is a digression, and is meant to 
be an answer to any objector who would defend the 
treating of God and man as disparates on the 
ground that man by his own sin has destroyed the 
connexion between himself and God. My point 
is that in the last analysis we must think of man, 
not in terms of the mess he has made of his life, 
but in terms of God’s creative as well as redemptive 
purpose for him. In the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, the turning-point of the story is when the 
prodigal comes to himself, which, if it means any- 
thing, means that he had a self to which he could 
come—the self constituted by the image of'God in 
which he had been made. 


IV. 


We must now return to the main argument, and 
it may be well to state clearly what bearing all 
that I have said thus far has on our subject. It 
has this bearing, that when we are setting out to 
discuss the relation between God and man, it is 
essential that we should have some understanding 
of the two parties to the relation. In other words, 
we must have a doctrine of God and a doctrine of 
man, and what I have tried to do is to make some 
contribution to such a doctrine, not following the 
usual procedure of considering these two in pure 
isolation from each other, but showing that neither 
of them can be understood except by reference to 
the other. 

At the risk of being tedious, let me slightly 
elaborate this. By what I have called the usual 
procedure, the first two sections of a theological 
system deal, the first with God, and the secon 
with man, or vice versa. In the course of the di 
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cussion it necessarily emerges that between the 
subjects of these first two sections a great gulf 
exists, and the problem of theology, in the interests 
of religion, is to bridge that gulf. Hence follows 
section number three, which deals with all questions 
relating to forgiveness, atonement, reconciliation, 
and the work of Christ. This looks a very logical 
way of proceeding, but it has the fatal defect that, 
God being what He is, and man being what he is, 
you cannot have a doctrine of God which leaves 
out man, nor a doctrine of man that leaves out 


God. 
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And now, in the light of all this, let us pass to 
the next part of our subject, and consider the part 
played by Jesus Christ in this matter so vital to 
man’s well-being. The work of Christ is twofold, 
or rather it is one work with two aspects. It is, 
first, to lay open the heart of man to the realities 
of the situation as it exists between himself and 
God, and, second, to deal with the situation thus 
disclosed. Under the first head we see Him as the 
Revealer of God, under the second as the Reconciler 
to God or as the Mediator of right relations with 
Him. 

Let us take first the work of Christ! as the Re- 
vealer of God, and consider how the whole idea of 
revelation undergoes a transformation and, in my 
judgment at least, becomes immensely richer in 
regard to its meaning, its method, and its purpose, 
when the earlier part of what I have been saying 
is borne in mind. 

(t) Revelation does not then mean, as it has too 
often been regarded, the giving of correct and 
authentic information about God, His Being, and 
His attributes, considered as a static, self-enclosed 
entity infinitely exalted above the human plane. 
It means rather the disclosure of the Divine heart 
going out in love towards man and of an eternally 
gracious relationship towards him. As we see it 
in Christ it is the revelation of a Father, of a Father’s 
heart and a Father’s way. 

(2) In like manner the revelation of such a God 
will not proceed by the method of direct authori- 
tative teaching, ‘ dictated from Heaven and con- 
veyed by channels which conduct it uncorrupted 
to the ears of men whose only business is to receive 
it and act upon it.’ Because it is addressed by 
One who seeks to establish between Himself and 
His children the free relationship of trust and love, 
it will proceed only by the patient method of per- 
suasion and appeal, leaving the truth to make its 
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own demonstration to hearts that were made for 
truth. Because it is the revelation of a Father it 
will be personal and not coercive, content to wait 
and willing to fail rather than use any means that 
would forcibly invade the heart it was meant to 
succour. Here we see Jesus pre-eminently as the 
Divine Revealer, appealing to hearts made in the 
image of God, to the likeness of God and the teaching 
of God within, never basing His authority on any- 
thing save the authority of men’s own consciences, 
leaving over till His disciples should be able to 
bear them the things they were not yet ready to 
receive, and, when He was about to leave them, 
committing them, still half-understanding, to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, who, witnessing with 
their spirits, should lead them into all truth. 

(3) Finally, as to the purpose of revelation. The 
revelation of a God whose nature is love and whose 
heart is moved with an infinite sorrow by reason 
of His children’s estrangement from Him, will not 
be for the purpose of His own personal glory or for 
mere self-display, but for the sake of breaking 
down man’s alienation and the misunderstandings 
that cause him to persist in it, There have been 
views of revelation that religiously have got us 
nowhere, so to speak, in the sense that the con- 
ception of God they imply has put a barrier to 
fellowship with Him, because they have given us 
a static revelation of the Being and so-called attri- 
butes of God rather than shown us a Person con- 
cerning whom all that we can ever know is His 
man-ward side, and that because of His gracious 
Fatherly purpose to establish loving fellowship with 
us. For that reason I earlier spoke of the work of 
Christ as the Revealer, as the laying open of our 
hearts to the realities of the situation as it exists 
between ourselves and God. It is not so much a 
taking of the veil from off the face of God, as a 
taking of the veil off human hearts. For God 
being what He is, there is no veil upon His face. 
As the Father He manifests a Father’s heart and 
character in all His dealings with His children. 
But the effect of man’s sin has been to place a veil 
of blindness and unbelief upon his heart, and it is 
more the concern of God in His purpose of revela- 
tion that this veil should be removed than that men 
should receive by the word of omniscience correct 
and authoritative information about Him. 


VT. 


But the work of Christ in laying men’s hearts 
open to the facts of their estranged condition from 
a gracious God is, on another side, His work of 
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dealing with that situation. In other words, 
revelation shades off into reconciliation, so that 
Christ as the Revealer of God as He is, and as man 
may be brought to see Him, and of man as he is, and 
as by virtue of his hitherto misdirected possibilities 
he may yet become, is at the same time the Mediator 
of right relations between God and man. For as 
the truth of God finds its entry into hearts whose 
alienation rests upon misunderstandings derived 
from the moral blindness caused by the wrong uses 
to which life has been put, the sense of alienation 
passes and a new footing is secured. When the 
real character of God is seen as an overflowing love 
for which the Cross is not too high a price to pay 
for man’s salvation; when new hope is given by 
the fading out of the dismal picture of what we 
know ourselves to be with the coming of the vision 
of the way our Father looks on us, then the opposi- 
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tion breaks down, and the two who were neve! 
meant to be apart come together, and both Go 
finds the satisfaction of His Fatherly yearnings 
and man enters on the blessedness of attaining the 
end for which he was made. 

For to realize the truth of God as it is in Jesu 
is to come into fellowship with the God of truth 
to bow before the spirit of love and tenderness an¢ 
forgiveness manifested in Him is to partake of tha 
same spirit; to reverence Him in what He wa 
and what He stood for is to be purged ant 
strengthened and quickened into newness of life 
to see ourselves as God’s children is to enter on th 
pathway of filial obedience and love. Jesus Chris 
by manifesting a perfect relation with the Fathe 
shows us what God is towards us, and thereb: 
empowers us to become what God would have u 
to be towards Him. 


jn Be Study. 


Wirginifus Muerisque. 
The ‘B.P. Plus.’ 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM MacIntyre, M.A., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.’—Mt 5'°. 


THOSE of you who keep your eyes open when you 
pass the petrol-filling stations, and when you read 
the newspapers, noticed some weeks ago that the 
British Petroleum Company had started to sell and 
to advertise a new quality of petrol which they have 
named ‘B.P. plus.’ Their advertisements are 
very amusing. Each week I watch to see what 
their latest rhyme is. One of them goes thus: 


Up and down the busy streets, 
Nipping round the busses, 

Watch the way your car will go— 
“B.P.’ always plusses. 


For a long time now I have seen the letters ‘ B.P.’ 
on the hoardings and at the filling stations, but 
only since the arrival of ‘ B.P. plus’ have I noticed 
that these letters have a number of important 
things to say to me. I want to pass on some of 
them to you, so that as you go along the streets 
you may find out some of them for yourselves. 


Scouts, who are always alert, will tell me straight 
away that ‘ B.P.’ can stand for Baden-Powell, th 
Chief Scout, and for ‘ Be Prepared,’ which is th 
Scout motto. These letters can stand for muc 
more than that though, and every girl and boy 
whether a Guide or Scout or not, ought to liste 
to their messages. Let me mention a few tha 
have suggested themselves to me: Be Prayerful 
Be Pure; Be Patient ; Be Persevering ; Be Peac 
loving; Be Praiseworthy; Be Pleasant; B 
Punctual; Be Plucky; Be Polite. 

There, including ‘ Be Prepared,’ you have eleve 
‘B.P.’s, all good and all worthy of being remen 
bered and practised. 

But there is a better ‘ B.P.’ still, the best of ther 
all, the ‘ B.P. plus.’ Jesus spoke of its importanc 
long ago, before petrol or motor-cars were dreame 
of. When He preached the Sermon on the Mour 
He summed up all He had to say in the word 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven : 
perfect.” That is the ‘B.P. plus.” Jesus alway 
asks for the ‘ plus,’ the very best that we can d 
and be. He Himself is our example, and in tk 
Sermon on the Mount He tells us how we ma 
follow Him and be like Him. ‘If any one wishe 
to go to law with you to deprive you of your unde 
garment, let him,’ He says, ‘ have your outer or 
also. And if any one compels you to convey h 
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goods one mile, go with him two’ (Weymouth). 
And later in the Sermon He asks, ‘What do ye 
more than others?’ That is to say, the ‘ B.P. 
plus’ is the motto, the ideal for every disciple of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘ Be Perfect,’ says Jesus. 

And the disciple replies : 


Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 

To be the best that I can be 

For truth and righteousness and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 


Adverbs. 


‘By THE REVEREND ROBERT StrRoNG, M.A., B.LitrT., 
BuRTON-ON-TRENT. 


“Take heed therefore how ye hear.’—Lk 81. 


If you have ever read Through the Looking-Glass, 
written by that same wonderful man who wrote 
Alice in Wonderland, you may remember how 
Humpty Dumpty was once talking to Alice about 
words, ‘They’ve a temper, some of them—par- 
ticularly verbs, they’re the proudest—adjectives 
you can do anything with, but not verbs.’ I 
wonder why he had nothing to say about adverbs ! 
He must have forgotten about them, or I’m sure 
he would have had a kind word to say about them. 
If the verb is a proud fellow because no sentence 
can do without him—although they try, and some- 
times get into trouble—the adverb is a hard- 
working fellow, and ought to get credit for all the 
work he has to do. Sometimes, indeed, he is in 
danger of being worked too hard. We are always 
asking questions—Why this? and How that ?— 
and many of these questions cannot be answered 
without calling in some adverb to help us. How many 
times a day do we say, How ?—When ?—Where ? 
—or Why? Questions like these are being asked 
all the time, and then some adverb has to be called 
in. A difficult task in life is to find the right one. 
I expect it is because of their use in the world that 
an old proverb used to say: ‘God takes more 
delight in adverbs than in nouns.’ 

: In this matter of hearing, Jesus said, Take heed 
“how ’—or be careful which adverb you select. 
ou can hear lazily, never really taking it in, or 
you can hear attentively, with all your wits about 
rou. You can hear as if it did matter, as if 
Berything depended on it. Many an examiner, 
hile reading through examination papers, is 
ed by the queer muddles he finds there, and 

e can only explain it by thinking that perhaps 

ese candidates had been listening with rather less 
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than half their power. And in the living of life, 
the adverb matters a good deal. When there are 
errands to be done at home, how shall we do them ? 
Sometimes there is a great temptation to take the 
first adverb that occurs to us—‘ Sulkily ’—and to 
do the tasks like that, with the result that there is 
trouble all round. It is wiser to pick another 
adverb— Cheerfully ’"—and do the task in that 
spirit. Then the work is made lighter, and the 
home is made a jolly place to live in, which of 
course it ought to be! Take heed how ! 

And ‘ When ?’ is always an important question. 
When this has to be answered it is usually right 
to use the adverb ‘Now.’ Some never seem to 
realize the value of to-day—they are either re- 
gretting yesterday or dreaming about to-morrow, 
and so they never succeed in doing very much 
to-day. ‘The rule is—jam to-morrow and jam 
yesterday, but never jam to-day.’ If there is work 
to be done, it really is better fun to get on with it 
now than to find out when it is too late that you 
are not prepared. There is a real part of your life 
that is to be lived out now, and the more you can 
achieve of power now, the more fit you are going 
to be to tackle the tasks that will be waiting for 
you in the future. 

And‘ Where?’ It isa great thing to learn quite 
early how many splendid things can be done just 
where you are. Some people have a way of sup- 
posing that they could do a fine thing almost any- 
where except where they happen to be. They 
dream of scoring a century in a Test Match, but 
they don’t spend much time practising in the games 
being played on their own village green, so that 
it all ernids in a dream! They fancy they could be 
wonderful heroes anywhere else, but they miss the 
chances of doing heroic things in their own school 
or their own home. Now this is a form of weakness 
which is both silly and mischievous. The place 
where you happen to be is not really so small after 
all, and a big character can be made there. If 
some of it isn’t made there it is unlikely that it 
will ever be made at all. He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful in much. Where can 
I be brave and truthful and strong? The right 
adverb to use here every time is simply this—‘ Here.’ 

Perhaps the biggest question of all is this— 
‘Why ?’ Why should we seek to realize the best ? 
Why should we try to play a man’s part in the 
splendid battle of life? We don’t want to be 
content with many of the poorer answers that men 
sometimes give. We want a far bigger motive 
than simply to make money or to make a show in 
the world. The Lord Jesus Christ has taught us 
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the biggest secret of all. Behind all our strivings 
there should be one great motive—‘ For Jesus’ 
sake.’ When that lives in our hearts, life can 
become a beautiful and joyous thing. Then not 
only shall we become brave in ourselves, but we 
shall help others into courage and fortitude. 
Because God is interested in all these things, that 
old proverb is surely true—‘ God takes more delight 
in adverbs than in nouns.’ 


Tbe EGristian Year. 
ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Keeping Ourselves. 


By THE REVEREND CANON D. S. Guy, B.D., 


GUILDFORD. 


“But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your 
most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’—Jude *°: 21, 


How seldom do we hear a text given out from 
St. Jude, or go to that Epistle for help. Yet where 
can we find greater comfort, or get better advice 
than in vy.21: 22. 24.25? Those verses stand out 
all the brighter by reason of the dark background 
of the rest of the Epistle. 

Here is a small Christian community in a tight 
corner, clearly living surrounded by massed forces 
of evil, and bidden ‘ to keep themselves in the love 
of God’—manifestly a gigantic task. Yet they 
are not only exhorted thereto, but carefully and 
tenderly instructed how to doit. If we analyse the 
advice, it comes to this: they are to cultivate right 
relationships with each person of the Blessed 
Trinity—(1) ‘ Keep yourselves in the love of God’ 
(the Father), (2) ‘ Looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ (3) ‘ Praying in the Holy Spirit.’ 
Note that this is a personal attitude, as befits persons 
made in the Divine image, to each personality in 
and through whom God has revealed Himself to 
men. 

It is important to realize that the central piece 
of advice, namely, to ‘keep in the love of God, 
does not mean ‘to keep themselves loving God,’ 
important as that would be, but to keep themselves 
within the atmosphere and range of God’s love to 
them. Just as we might say to a delicate child 
whom we were sending out to play in the open air, 
‘ Keep in the sun, don’t go into the shade,’ so they 
are bidden to keep in the love of God, in the sun- 
shine of His love, never to go beyond it in thought, 
word, or action, ‘ never to say or do anything God 
would not love to see them doing.’ That is a very 
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noble standard, and very practical Christianity 
This ‘ keeping ourselves’ is the correlative of the 
way God keeps us, so often emphasized in the Bible 
For example, Ps 121 has for its central idea ‘ the 
Lord is thy keeper,’ and the word ‘ keep’ runs as 
a refrain throughout the whole Psalm. But this 
is not all, and we have to ‘work out our own 
salvation,’ as well as ‘ God working’ in us. 

And three ways are mentioned by which this 
keeping in God’s love can be achieved. First, they 
are bidden to ‘ build themselves up on their most 
holy faith.’ That is a very suggestive thought fot 
the Trinity season, when we are dwelling on the 
doctrine—one wholly saturated with thoughts of 
worship—of the thrice ‘ Holy, and are thinking 
how to build it into our daily lives. A Christian 
is, of course, one whose life is founded on Jesus 
Christ, and built up day by day upon His life and 
teaching. Here is the vital link between creed and 
conduct, between what we believe and what we are 
or econ Here is the ample reply to those who 
say that it does not matter what we believe, if our 
life is right. We, if we would ‘ keep in the love of 
God, must be ever building up ourselves on our 
most holy faith. We can none of us afford to 
neglect this advice. It is a daily and a lifelong 
task, building up our own sacred personality by 
the impact of the personality of Christ upon it. 

Secondly, we are exhorted to pray ‘in the Holy 
Spirit.’ Certainly our prayers will be profitable 
only in so far as they are thus inspired and directed. 
We none of us know rightly what to ask for, and 
the Holy Spirit is sent to help our infirmities, and 
to teach us how to pray. Only by co-operating 
with Him, submitting to Him, can we ‘ worship in 
spirit and in truth.’ This is the true i 


Stoop of the soul, which in bending upraises it too, 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s 
all-complete. 


Thirdly, our attitude to Jesus Christ, the second 
Person of the Trinity, is to be a constant ‘ lookin 
unto Jesus.’ In Him alone we shall find caved 
hood, cleansing from sin, strength in place of weak- 
ness, a never-failing exaiviplé éi righteousness. H 
alone is ‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ no one 
‘cometh unto the Father’ but by Him. ‘ Looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.’ He alone has, and can impart to us, eternal 
life—life which has an eternal quality, which begins 
here, and lasts eternally. These are the ways by 
which those hard-pressed Christians could, and bj 
which we also can, ‘ keep in the love of God.’ 
we need further assurance on the point, it will 
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found in the noble passage which ends the Epistle, 
“Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever.’ 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Revealer and the Redeemer. 


“Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’.—Jn 6°. 


This scene at Capernaum, following immediately 
on the miracle of the loaves and fishes, marks a 
kind of watershed in our Lord’s career. It cul- 
minates in His desertion by many of His followers, 
and that immediately after the enthusiasm created 
by the miracle which would there and then have 
taken Him and made Him a king. It is not strange 
that after the great miracle of the feeding, the 
enthusiasm of the crowd all at once caught fire, 
and that they were about to take Him and proclaim 
‘Him their Messianic King. But Jesus did not wish 
to be known as their Messiah. The feelings that 
had gathered about the term in the hearts of His 
countrymen were of a character altogether different 
from His own. He had come, indeed, to set up 
on earth the Kingdom of Heaven, but a Kingdom 
far other than that of which they dreamed. 

So He uttered this hard speech in the Synagogue 
at Capernaum about the Bread of Life, with its 
strange mystical ideas, with its language about 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood, so revolting 
on the surface to a Jew. And so, by forcing this 
doctrine upon them immediately after the miracle, He 
throws cold water upon their Messianic enthusiasm, 
and sends away from Himself many of those who 
had been His loudest followers. And when He had 
taken this step upon the downward road which was 
to slope so swiftly and steeply to Gethsemane and 
the Cross—when He had experienced the great 
desertion, He turned to His intimate companions. 
To them He puts the question if they also would 
go away and leave Him to pursue His journey 
alone. And Peter, answering not for himself alone, 
but for all the rest, replies in these classical words : 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’ 

' Now, when we look at this saying of Peter’s, we 
are struck at once by its truth and its inadequacy. 

x. We are struck by its truth. The words of 
Jesus come to us through one of the most crucial 
of all tests. We have not the original words of 
Jesus preserved to us in the language in which He 
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uttered them, for the language in which Jesus 
spoke was the language of His own time—that is, 
Aramaic. We have His words only ina translation ; 
that is to say, in Greek. And the vast majority 
of Christians have to read the words of Jesus in 
what is only a translation of a translation. And 
now is it not a wonderful thing that these words 
still come to us and move us, as we read them in 
the Gospels, in all our so different conditions, across 
the many centuries which have elapsed, under our 
Western skies and in our transformed civilization 
—come to us, not as strange, but as great, searching, 
familiar words, which go to the very deepest 
crevices of our heart, and seem to find us as the 
words of no other speaker can ? 

That touches simply the form of the words ; but 
when we go from the form in which they have come 
to us and speak about their contents, is not that 
also the case ? Hitherto, men had thought of God, 
when they thought of Him worthily, very largely 
as a distant Sovereign, away in heaven, One 
who could not come into that intimate fellowship 
with the individual which we understand religious 
communion to be. They had not, indeed, been 
unaware of the fact that God was the Father. 
But as they used the term in the Old Testament, 
they thought of Him for the most part as the 
Father of the nation, and not of the individual. 
And even though in the Judaism of Christ’s own 
days this was no longer the case, and God was also 
spoken of as the Father of the individual, yet it 
was not in the same sense, nor with the same 
feeling and intensity of meaning, that Jesus put 
into the word. For this was His central thought 
of God, and by its relation to this He judged every- 
thing. And not only did He bring home to us 
this new thought of God as our Father. No one 
before His time had ever revealed such truth con- 
cerning man. There had been no one who had 
understood the unspeakable value of the human 
spirit as Jesus understood and proclaimed it. 

2. But while Jesus did all this, yet we must 
surely feel that the emphasis does not lie there. 
It is a great mistake for us to think of Him simply 
as the supreme Teacher. For, after all, although 
it is precious for us to learn about God and about 
ourselves, yet it is certain that an abstract doctrine 
is not what we supremely need. The religion of 
Jesus stands distinguished from other religions— 
first of all, in the place it gives to its own Founder. 
Other religions have thrown the great emphasis 
either upon the ceremony by which God’s blessing 
is secured for men, or upon the process of thought 
by which correct ideas about Him are achieved. 
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In other words, these religions throw their emphasis. - 


either upon ritual or upon theology. But Jesus 
did neither ; and Christianity has never, when it 
has been true to itself, done so either. For when 
Christianity has been truest to itself, it has been 
most conscious of the fact that what lies at the 
very centre and heart of its religion is not a theology, 
nor yet a ritual, but a living Person with whom 
we have fellowship, and who is to us our pledge of 
God. And we see further what this means when 
we remember that even as a Teacher, the greatness 
of Jesus does not come out chiefly in His words. 
His words are incomparable, but He Himself was 
greater than all His words. For as Jesus speaks 
to us we have a description of what God is. As 
we look at the Man Himself, living here our common 
life, we see the very nature and love of God trans- 
lated into human life and speech, and incarnate 
before our eyes. If, then, we want to know where 
we get our most vivid knowledge of God, the 
answer is quite plain. We do not get our most 
vivid knowledge of God from what Jesus tells us 
about Him; no, but we go back to our Gospels, 
we become familiar with the Jesus who is repre- 
sented there ; and then, as we learn to know Him 
we understand God with an intimacy and a vividness 
of knowledge which we could not have gained other- 
wise. We understand what God is because we 
know that God is just what Jesus was. 

3. But, even so, is not this a very imperfect 
gospel for us? For we do not simply want to 
know, but we want even more to do and to be. 
Do we not recognize when we are honest with 
ourselves, that what we supremely want is not so 
much more knowledge, as the power and will to 
put into practice that which we already know ? 

So Christianity comes to us, not simply telling 
us of One who loves us and cares for us, and who 
has sent His Son to tell us about Him, but also as 
a gospel for our waywardness, the feebleness of our 
character and all the strange weakness of our will. 
Christ is not only ‘made unto us the wisdom of 
God,’ but He is ‘ made unto us the power of God’ 
as well. So the Son of God came not simply to 
reveal the Divine life in the terms and in the 
conditions of humanity, nor yet merely as One 
who sets before us a beautiful life and bids us 
aspire to it. He comes to the weak and careworn, 
and bids them with new courage take up their 
work because a new and supreme power, the 
power of Jesus Christ, has become their own. The 
whole secret of Christianity lies in our union with 
Christ ; a union which is no mere moral union— 
God forbid we should degrade it into that—but a 
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mystical union, so close and so intimate that we 
can describe it in the Apostle’s words, ‘ He that 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit.’ When we are 
thus united with Christ through faith, then there 
streams into us an energy which enables us to live 
the new life in a way which flesh and blood could 
never have achieved. So while we feel, and feel 
strongly, the truth of this great utterance, that 
Jesus has ‘the words of eternal life,’ we are bound 
to thank God that Jesus is the eternal life itselfi— 
a life we may realize here and now as we share in 
God’s own eternity through our union with Him in 
Christ. 

And, lastly, Jesus brings us the solution of our 
supreme question. For the question that haunts 
a man in his deepest moods is the problem of the 
future. And here, too, Jesus has helped us. We 
have caught from Him, a radiant confidence which 
has made the future life an axiom—an unquestion- 
able belief—to those who have put their trust in 
Him. All who have once come to know Him, and 
who live in blessed fellowship with Him, are as sure 
of it as they are of the existence of God Himself. 
They ‘ know in whom they have believed,’ and they 
are quite sure that they can stand upon the rock 
with absolute confidence. For if they are one with 
Christ here they must share that immortality which 
is His blessed and eternal life.1 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Clothes and the Man. 


“It is my son’s coat ; 


an evil beast hath devoured 
him.’—Gn 3739. | 


It was a natural inference ; yet it was entirely 
unjustified and utterly false. This same inference 
is made about many and different things, and 
because of the needless miseries it adds to life, it 
shall be our theme. It is the inference that life 
is destroyed and ended because the garment it 
wore is discovered to be spoiled and empty. ; 

The brethren of Joseph having sold their brother, 
deceived their father. They prowent the coat of 
Joseph—that coat which had caused so many 
mischiefs, and which has passed into a symbol 
and a proverb for favouritism. They. brought it 
now all dabbled with blood, and they said, ‘ This 
we have found.’ More than this they needed not 
to say. 

‘Without doubt, said Jacob in his emotion, 
The finality of it sounds odd and ironical because 
we happen to know how wrong he was. What is 
it in human nature which makes a mistake of this 

1A.S. Peake, Plain Thoughts on Great Subjects, 160. 
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kind so frequent? The raiment is stripped and 
torn and soiled ; therefore the life is finished. The 
coat is stained and empty; therefore the son is 
dead. There was no ‘therefore’ about, it. The 
facts were entirely opposite. That torn coat, so 
far from signifying the end of Joseph, was actually 
the sign of his emancipation. Chance had made 
him the favourite son of an old and unwise man. 
His gaudy coat was the emblem of what people call 
luck. Rid of it he is going on to depend not 
on luck but on grit, not on favouritism but on 
character. 

Yet this is a real and moving sorrow of Jacob 
for him. ‘An evil beast hath devoured him,’ 
and no man may touch so real a sorrow save 
tenderly. Yet there comes down through the ages, 
and out of every generation, the sound of this 
same mourning. It is a mourning which need not 
have been. A sentiment has been wounded to 
death, and men who cherished it have wept as if 
a cause had been destroyed. A dogma is roughly 
handled and left discarded, and good men who have 
been reared with it have spoken as if truth had been 
devoured by an evil beast. 

We may reflect upon certain illustrations of this 
inveterate tendency which lays these needless 
burdens upon men. 

1. The first is gravest of all. It is that which 
our Lord corrected when He once said: ‘ Fear not 
them which can kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul.’ Soul and body are familiarly together 
on human lips, and one of the most enduring of the 
problems of thought has been to determine the 
relation between the two. Has man a soul? was 
the query of a placard in the street, and Dr. Parker, 
seeing it, thundered that day his answer: ‘No! 
He has a body; he is a soul.’ It was a short, 
sharp way of expressing a truth not only of faith 
and religion, but a truth more and more strength- 
ened and made credible by the progress of discovery 
in material science. It is the affirmation that these 
bodies of ours are the creation of spirit—more 
possibly still that they are the focal centres upon 
which a wonderful system of spiritual forces clusters 
and converges, in order that, by waking up to know 
itself in that centre, as separate from the Mind of 
the universe, the Over-Soul, as Emerson called it, 
and by undergoing a human experience, it might 
shape itself at length into an immortal personality. 

This is the first great religious thought of the 
body. ‘This tabernacle, the Apostle named it. 
It has its dignity and its rights, and every function 
of it has its holy service to fulfil in the economy of 
human life. But it is housing. 
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The Rev. Thomas Yates was held up late one 
night in a certain city, and betook himself to a 
friend’s house where he knew was a welcome. His 
friend was no believer in any Christian sense, but 
a rationalist, given, on the only religious side he 
seemed to have, to pantheistic leanings and specu- 
lations. Mr. Yates found him that night alone, 
and strangely rapt and silent. He said to him: 
“An hour ago a man, a friend of mine near by, a 
noble friend, died while I held him in my arms. 
But in that moment I knew it was not his end: I 
felt that he had ‘slipped silently out of my grasp 
behind the curtain.’ After a pause he said: ‘I 
cannot tell why. But for the first time I am certain 
of the soul and of immortality. I do not think I 
shall ever doubt these again.’ 

It is open to any one to say: ‘This was an 
emotional conclusion ; understandable in a solemn 
experience, but without validity.’ It may be so. 
But I think if you knew that man as I do who am 
his friend, said Mr. Yates, you would not say this. 
At any rate, this is what in my deepest self I too 
am convinced of. It is the great Christian affirma- 
tion, and behind it there lies the whole weight of 
Jesus Christ. 


Death with the might of his sunbeam 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes. 


I shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness. 

2. There are lesser concerns about which we fall 
into the mischiefs of a false inference. There is 
the Christian Church. There are deeply religious 
people whose ideas have been so shaken up that 
they think the Church is being shaken down. Yet 
in truth what is happening is what has happened 
again and again. Old tight garments which held 
it, and with which men clothed the indestructible 
idea of the Christian Church, are being shed. 

The thing itself, the fellowship of redeemed 
believers, the Church as the instrument of the 
Kingdom of God among them—this is greater than 
any clothes it has worn or wears. 

It is not of this that misgiving is justified. That 
which may well disturb the Christian mind is this 
old Jacob mistake which takes the garment for the 
life. It has sometimes emerged in the recent 
discussions concerning Christian unity. These 
things have been spoken of as if they were simply 
schemes for reinforcement and increased collective 
effectiveness, not a union which is a meeting of 
brothers in which there is willing sacrifice for love’s 
sake and deep kinship, but more like unto the 
amalgamation of rival firms who know themselves 
too weak to continue rivals; an accommodation 
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with a view to popularity. This is a jarring thing. - 
It is too like Jacob’s concern over Joseph’s coat. 
The coat is nothing ; it is the living Church which is 
everything. 

There is the Bible and some hasty and sorrow- 
provoking inferences about what is happening to 
it. Devout people have cherished a theory about 
it—about its origin, its nature, its inspiration. 
They are being left with a torn coat. Their alarm 
and sorrow are no matter for scoff. Their dismay 
will be deep and real until they will permit them- 
selves to be taught that the real question is not 
how we think God should have spoken to man, but 
how He has spoken; not what we think the Bible 
must be, but what it is. 

What is gone or going is an old dress which 
cramped the Scriptures, and hid their wonder and 
miracle. Joseph in his coat was a family fetish, 
adored by some, but an exasperation to others. 
Without his needless coat it began speedily to be 
seen how great he was in himself. 

Then there is religion itself, and some too hasty 
inferences about it. The clothes are for ever being 
confused with the essential and living thing. The 
torn coat of a traditional theology is flung down, and 
it is said, ‘ Behold, religion is finished.’ Man is 
made for truth, but the truth he sees and grasps is 
always human truth, the reflection of the eternal in 
the temporary. What may be true as a stage may 
be false as a finality. Religion does not perish 
with its garment. A man’s theology can wait until 
experience beats it out for him. But meanwhile 
there is the hunger for Something—for Some One, 
who can complete our lives and answer our dis- 
satisfactions, and deal with our failures and futili- 
ties. The heart of us cries for the living God. Shall 
any raise a foolish voice to say, ‘ An evil beast hath 
devoured him’ ? 


Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that firm remains on high 

The everlasting throne of Him 
who form’d the earth and sky? 


Art thou afraid His pow’r shall fail 
when comes thy evil day ? 

And can an all-creating arm 
grow weary or decay ? 


He gives the conquest to the weak, 
supports the fainting heart ; 

And courage in the evil hour 
His heav’nly aids impart.1 
1T. Yates, The Strategies of Grace, 102. 
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-FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Child to the Parent. 


‘Father, Hallowed be thy name. 
come.’—Ek 11? (R.V.). 


Thy kingdom 


It is interesting to remember that so great an 
authority as Professor Max Miiller declared that the 
Lord’s Prayer is the one religious formulary that is 
capable of translation into every known tongue. 
There are no people so rude that they cannot grasp 
the general significance of its main ideas. 

Our Lord’s favourite illustration was that of the 
home, and it is there we shall find the true key to 
the meaning of this Prayer. It is not too much to 
say that we have only to analyse home life into 
its main constituent elements in order to see the 
meaning of the structure of the Lord’s Prayer. 

There are two things the parent has a right to look 
for from the children—reverence and obedience. 
And three things the children may rightly claim te 
receive from the parent—support, and forbearance, 
and protection. Now it can scarcely need more 
than a glance to convince us that the outline which 
we have thus traced is the very pattern which 
underlies the structure of the Lord’s Prayer. This 
becomes the more strikingly evident if we take the 
text as it stands in the Gospel of St. Luke. In this 
form, as given in the Revised Version, the Prayer 
reads thus: ‘Father, Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Give us day by day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our sins; for we ourselves 
also forgive every one that is indebted to us. And 
bring us not into temptation.’ 

Let us consider the first clauses—‘ Father. 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Here we notice that two are omitted; namely, 
‘ Thy will be done,’ and ‘ Deliver us from evil ’— 
the first, we may suppose, as being already included 
in the request, ‘Thy kingdom come’; the second 
as already covered by the words, ‘ bring us not into 
temptation.’ In this version, therefore, we have 
but five petitions; and these exactly correspond 
to the fundamental obligations of which we have 
spoken as involved in the chief relationships of the 
home—' Father, Hallowed be thy name’: there 
is the requirement of reverence. ‘Thy kingdom 
come’: there is the requirement of obedience. 
‘ Give us day by day our daily bread’: there is the 
claim for support. ‘Forgive us our sins’: there 
is the claim for forbearance. ‘ Bring us not into 
temptation’: there, finally, is the claim for pro- 
tection. We may take it, then, that our Lord 
means us to learn that, when we go to God in 
prayer, we are to approach Him as members of His 
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family. True prayer, that is to say, is the voice of 
the children as heard in the home. 

1. ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ Let us try to learn 

what is the first thing we should ask for if we are to 
use the privilege of prayer aright? If we are to 
be honest, we shall have to confess that it is not a 
thing to which we would have given. the first place, 
if we had been left to our own unaided discretion. 
We would have thought it most natural to say: 
Give us food for our bodies, and peace for our souls. 
_ The disciples to whom the Lord’s Prayer was 
originally given would not be altogether surprised 
at the way in which it began. The school in which 
they, and their countrymen, had been trained must 
have prepared them to expect something of the 
kind. For centuries the Jewish people had been 
disciplined in the belief that their first duty was to 
set forth the honour and praise of God. 

There is a beautiful Jewish legend, preserved by 
Philo, which told how, when the Creation was almost 
inished, the Creator had asked the angels what they 
thought of it, and whether anything was needed to 
somplete the work. They pronounced it exceeding 
air, but said that in their opinion there was one 
thing lacking, and that was ‘a clear harmonious 
voice that should fill all the corners of the earth.’ 
Man was accordingly created to supply the need. 
[t was not that without man’s help the worship of 
sreation would have been entirely dumb. The 
1eavens would still be telling the glory of God, and 
she earth would re-echo their praise. But yet to 
she ears of the angels, and may it not well be to 
sod Himself, there would be something wanting. 
[t would be as though the front benches of the 
reat orchestra were empty. To man was to be 
assigned the melody, the air. It was his voice 
hat was to give articulate expression to the meaning 
of it all. 

It is a commonplace to say that the trend of 
Western thought and life has been in the direction 
of the insistence upon the rights of the individual, 
und upon the meaning and worth of personality. 
There has been an ever-increasing emphasis upon 
she importance of the self. This has been seen 
very markedly in philosophy, which did not hesitate 
© make the ego the foundation of its reasoning. 
[he same principle was almost universally accepted 
n political economy, with its doctrine of unlimited 
-ompetition and every man for himself. The 
atest developments have been in psychology, 
which is of course frankly introspective. 

It might have been supposed that concentration 
pon personality would have given added meaning 
0 the centrality of the conception of the Great 
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Being to whom all reverence and honour are due. 
But the opposite seems to have happened. There 
has been a gradual banishment of thought of the 
Divine to the circumference of life. And the 
evidence of this tendency has been seen in almost 
every direction. In science, if a Supreme Power 
was recognized at all, it had come to be a nameless, 
unknowable force—immanent and impersonal. In 
business, religion was more and more politely 
bowed out with the formula ‘ business is business !” 
In education, it is scarcely too much to say that 
God was coming to be regarded as ‘an extra.’ 
Perhaps most significant of all was the fact that 
the name of God found no place in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. There are signs of a 
turning tide, however. There is quite a new 
acceptance of purpose and design ; and a recogni- 
tion that in the final analysis all depends upon 
thought, that is, of course, upon a Thinker. Weare 
likely to hear less of what was, after all, a most 
curious doctrine, that there can be laws apart from 
a Law-giver. This change will, when it is appre- 
ciated, have far-reaching effects. In commercial 
relations, too, we are evidently on the eve of great 
changes. As we all know, pure individualism is 
quickly becoming a thing of the past. Then there 
is the progress in the matter of social reform. 
Never were so many minds at work in this depart- 
ment. And at least one vitally important step 
has been taken. It is agreed that no systems can 
work unless we have a new ‘spirit’—and it is 
agreed what that ‘spirit’ must be. As some one 
has well put it, ‘ the work of the nineteenth century 
was to make the world a neighbourhood: the work 
of the twentieth century is to make the world a 
brotherhood.’ 

The next step, and there are signs that this is 
beginning to be realized, will be the conviction 
that any further advance requires the help of 
religion. And why? Simply because brother- 
hood can mean nothing if it does not take its origin 
in fatherhood. 

And in religion, are there signs of advance? 
We think there are. The very emptying of our 
churches may have been needed to teach us that 
we had been using them in the wrong way. We 
had been attracting people by what they might 
hope to get—good preaching, good music ; some 
kind of benefit for themselves. Perhaps we are 
being led to see, as we have not seen, that the 
first and most powerful motive for church-going 
ought to be a different one. 

2. ‘Thy kingdom come. Obviously reverence 
must be more than an attitude, a profession, a 
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saying of ‘ Lord, Lord,’ without ‘ doing the will of - 


the Father in heaven.’ So then our next thought 
must be of obedience, of the acceptance of and 
submission to authority. Here, again, we are 
bound to admit the need of recovering something 
that has been to a large extent lost. If we recall 
the tone of religious writings of the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, and of the century before 
it, we know well what was the note of theology. 
One idea was dominant. It was the idea of the 
moral government of God. We may remember 
how it was told of Bishop Butler that, when he was 
dying, he confessed to his chaplain that it was ‘ an 
awful thing to appear before the Moral Governor 
of the world.’ But a new note, and a new hope, 
began to appear in sermons and books. Men 
welcomed it as a new revelation, and many 
evidently were deeply influenced by it, as they 
began to believe passionately in ‘the fatherhood 
of God.’ We must not hesitate to say that the 
change was for good. It brought with it a new 
and most welcome understanding of the good news 
of the gospel. On the other hand, we cannot over- 
look the fact that here too, as ever, the gain was 
purchased at a price. There was a seriousness and 
strength about the older religious type which we 
miss to-day with our too general impatience of 
discipline and penitence and awe. While it is 
most necessary to keep a firm hold on the aspect 
of God’s character which has been shown us afresh, 
we must not lose our grip of the old. When 
Christianity came into the world, the idea of father- 
hood certainly carried with it the thought of 
authority and rule. And our Lord deepened the 
sense of the tenderness, but at the same time He 
heightened the sense of authority. Indeed, His 
teaching moved round the two conceptions of the 
‘Father’ and the ‘ Kingdom.’ 

It is not without significance that a great deal of 
attention has of late years been given to the mean- 
ing of ‘the kingdom,’ as the words are used in 
the New Testament. A number of questions has 
been raised. Are we to understand a rule, or a 
realm? Is it to be thought of as future or present, 
social or individual, universal or ecclesiastical ? 
Is it to be limited to any of these, or does it include 
them all? The latter view is more likely to be 
true than the former. But we miss the best clue 
to the meaning of the term while we fail to remember 
one simple fact ; and that is the fact that, in our 
Lord’s fuller version of the great Prayer, He has 
given us what He appears to have considered to be 
the equivalent of ‘Thy kingdom come,’ in the 
additional words: ‘ Thy will be done, in earth as 
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it is in heaven.’ Shall we conclude, then, that the 
coming of the Kingdom is the gradual establish- 
ment of the order in which the Divine authority 
will be voluntarily accepted as the one and only 
condition of the true well-being of the universe ? 4 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
What is a Christian? 
“If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 


old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.’—2 Co 5!’. 


There are times when it is important to get back 
to the first elements in religion, and such, I believe, 
are the times in which we live. Nothing in the 
world is so frequently misunderstood as what it 
means to be a Christian man. If we were to ask 
a score of people, taken at random, this question, 
there would be some varied and curious answers. 
It would be strange, for instance, if we did not 
find the reply that Christianity is a magic pre- 
scription for making people good; or that it is 
a kind of antiseptic against moral impurity; of 
that it is a form of transaction with God that makes 
you sure about salvation in a future life and secure 
against the penalties of sin. It is even possible 
that some might reply that a Christian is a person 
who does not indulge in certain questionable habits. 
Such ideas as these are still common, so we cannot 
wonder that many people are confused in mind 
and that Christianity often sounds, and’ some 
times looks, a very unattractive thing. 

It is curious that not one of these ideas is found 
in St. Paul’s outlook. He never claimed, fot 
instance, that Christ had made him a better man 
It was true, but the fact did not strike him. He 
never identified Christianity with giving up things 
He did give up things, and was ready to give uf 
anything if he found that it stood in the way oi 
his loyalty to Christ ; but self-denial for its owr 
sake had no place in Paul’s idea of the Christiar 
life. His definition is quite different; it is s¢ 
startling that it makes us do some hard thinking 
‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creation, 
a new kind of man, a different kind of man. He i 
not merely changed on the surface, not merely; 
one who gives up some bad habits, or forms some 
new habits, or takes on some extra duties, ©: 
begins to do a bit of service. Some of these thing: 
may be a sign of a man’s Christianity, but the 
essence of it is a radical change ; it runs right dowr 
to the roots of life. Some people tell us that you 
cannot change human nature. If that be so, w 


1 A. W. Robinson, The Way to Pray, 74. 
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had better give up Christianity for good. For 
that is precisely what it sets out to do. If it does 
not do that, it has no more real power than any 
good system of morals. 

1. “If any man be in Christ he is a new creation.’ 
Now this is actually what happened in the case of 
the people who inhabit the New Testament pages, 
and of the people who stand out in history and 
biography as the true type of Christian manhood 
and womanhood. Take the case of Paul himself, 


for instance, and we find a change which is nothing 


short of a re-making. Here is a man who at one 
time was possessed by a ruthless ambition, which 
would use any weapon of cruelty or even murder 
to compass its design. But after he had met with 
Christ a change took place so great that even the 
Christians could hardly take it in. Or think of 
St. Francis of Assisi, twelve centuries later. When 


you meet him first, you find a man—rich, popular, 


selfish, self-loving—spending in a night what would 
have kept a score of people for a month. Bit by 
bit there comes a change ; he is no longer happy in 
that kind of life. Then there comes into his heart 
a great love for the poor, for the lepers, for the 
birds and flowers, for everything around him, a 
love whose secret is Jesus. He is a changed man ; 
he walks in a new world; his values are turned 
upside down. Or think of a man like John Wesley. 
No such startling outward change can be related 
of him, and yet it was there. You find him first at 
Oxford, living a life of disciplined piety, so that he 
and others were nicknamed ‘ Methodists.’ Nothing 
can be more exemplary. He even went out as a 


_ missionary to Georgia, hoping, as he said, to save 


_ warmed by the love of Christ.’ 


his own soul. Then, in the meeting-house at 
Aldersgate Street, he says: ‘I felt my heart strangely 
After that every- 
thing became different. Writing of the results 
of this change, Lecky the historian says that: ‘ It 
is scarcely too much to say that the event which 
took place in Aldersgate marks an epoch in English 
history.’ Wesley was a different man; he was a 
“new creation.’ These are outstanding examples 
of course, but millions of people have experienced 
this change, and scarcely know how or when it 
came. They just grew into it. But the point is 
that in Christian people there ought to be an 
accent of quality which can be felt even if it cannot 
be defined. 

2. Now what is this difference? Is it not just 
this, that a Christian is living not with self at the 
centre of his being, but with love for others there ? 
He has ceased to have self on the throne and has 
begun to think of others, to feel with others. This 
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sounds very simple and very commonplace. But 
it runs very deep; it is a difference at the very 
fount of our nature. To realize how deep it runs 
we have only to think of what we call the ‘ natural 
man ’—never in reality escaped from the jungle, 
however refined he may be. He thinks of himself, 
his rights, his possessions, his reputation, even his 
own perfection. 

To be saved means to besaved out of a lifeof which 
self is the centre, into a life of which love is the 
centre. The root of all sin is just selfishness ; for 
it is the denial of our true nature as the children 
of the Father and as members of His family. ‘ The 
real test of our nearness to God,’ says A. C. 
Benson, ‘is the way we feel about one another.’ 
Mr. Galsworthy has a short story in which this 
becomes clear. During the war a man found 
himself one of the jury at the trial of a soldier for 
attempted suicide. The reason the prisoner gave 
was that he could not bear to be parted from his 
wife. Most people laughed when he made the 
confession. ? But this juryman began to think. 
He had caught a glimpse of something that had 
never come to himself, a love and sympathy for 
another, such that separation was intolerable ; and 
as he went home he longed to go to his wife and 
say, ‘I’ve learned a lot to-day, Kate; I’ve found 
out things I’ve never thought of. Life’s a 
wonderful thing, a thing one can’t live all to one- 
self, a thing one shares with everybody, so that 
when another suffers we suffer too. It came to 
me that what one has doesn’t matter ; it’s what 
one does and how one sympathizes with other 
people. It came to me in the most extraordinary 
vivid way watching that poor little rat of a soldier 
in his trap. It’s the first time I’ve ever felt the 
spirit of Christ. It’s a wonderful thing, wonderful, 
really priceless.’ This new outlook will bring new 
social and industrial relationships ; it will prevent 
us from looking upon men merely as things, as 
means to our selfish ends. 

3. But how does it come? The secret is, of 
course, in Jesus. ‘If any man be in Christ.’ 
How does He bring it ? for we cannot create it. 
The one thing which of ourselves we cannot do is 
to compel ourselves to love. There are various 
stages; though with some all these stages are 
telescoped into a vivid moment, and the whole 
experience crystallizes like that of the Apostle 
Paul. But in most cases the change is gradual. 
Yet when you get down to them they have all the 
same elements. The first is that we see Christ in 
His love for us and for all men. He awakens our 
admiration, our wonder. And then, as we look, 
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He strikes our hearts witha certain shame. He 
throws up the shadows. It may take time for this 
judgment to come home. But it comes home— 
that is the universal experience. We examine 
the figure of Jesus to find out where we will place 
Him, and before long the thing we want to know 
is where He places us. Thus, bit by bit, pride 
is broken and selfishness condemned ; our fancied 
goodness is seen to be worthless, our best efforts as 
nothing, and mere money, ambition, reputation, 
become trivialities. New desires begin to awaken. 
We long to follow Him, to be like Him. Then, as 
we get nearer, the conviction dawns that this is 
beyond us. It was when Augustine had given 
up trying to break his chain, and had discovered 
his utter impotence and the horror of it, that the 
light of love shone into his heart. When we are 
quiet enough and lowly enough to hear Christ 
speak, it is then that His love is able to break in 
and to possess us. 

4. This experience makes a new world. A 
psychologist says that most people go about the 
world half-conscious—that is, only half-alive to 
reality. Only one person was fully conscious— 
Jesus Christ. And when we see Christ, His love 
tears away the veils; there is a new look about 
everything. The old prizes of life, as we thought 
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them, lose their glamour. We see people with 
new eyes, as the children of God. It is a new world, 
all through, to which Christ brings us; and only 
the changed heart can enter and live in it. That 
is why the Sermon on the Mount sounds such 
impossible doctrine to the man who is looking at 
it from the outside. ‘ Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you. Judge not that ye be not 
judged. If any man compel thee to go a mile 
with him, go with him twain.’ What a world it 
is! Its glistening peaks seem to shine with such 
impossible splendour and such cold, hard perfection, 
that men look at it and pass it by. But it was 
Christ’s description of the kind of life that would 
be lived by those whose hearts had been won by 
Him and changed from selfishness and pride to 
Christlikeness. It is not easy, indeed, for these. 
But it is only by people with this changed heart 
that Christ’s kind of civilization is going to be 
brought in. Under whatever system of govern- 
ment, the world can be no better, no sweeter, no 
cleaner than the hearts of the people who run it. 
The aggressive, self-centred spirit, either of the 
classes or the masses, will never make it new. It 
is the new humanity which will make the new 
world, and Christ came to make both new.+ 
1 J. Reid, In Touch with Christ, 165. 
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Recent Biblical Archaeology. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, M.A., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


Excavators in Palestine are not hunting for works 
of art or precious objects so much as making a 
systematic and scientific exploration of the buried 
cities and other remains with the view of recapturing 
the ancient life of the people, Canaanite and 
Israelite, in all its aspects, historical, industrial, 
social, and the rest. Their research thus takes on 
an important human value. All the objects dis- 
covered, apart from their artistic worth, lead us 
back to those far-off Old Testament times, and 
enable us to visualize the daily life of the people. 
In addition to buried cities, the classes of remains 
which are being examined include caves, dolmens 
and other megaliths, cisterns, rock-workings, tells 
or mounds, khirbets or ruin-fields, tombs of all 
periods, pottery, architectural ruins, and inscrip- 
tions. America has been taking the lead in the 
work. Last year, five expeditions were American, 


four were British, two were French, one was Italian, 
and one was a combined British-American enter- 
prise. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all campaigns 
lately, from the popular point of view, has been the 
Marston-Melchett one, at Jericho, where over one 
hundred thousand potsherds have already been 
unearthed and classified, and many pre-Israelite 
houses have been explored. When the Israelites 
approached from the east, they would not see a 
large city—it only occupied about six acres at that 
time1—but they would have before them an 


1 An ancient Canaanite town, though regarded by 
the inhabitants as great and strong, was no more than 
a village within fortified walls. As a rule, it began as 
a citadel or fortress, around which a number of dwell- 
ings, built closely and irregularly, generally developed 
in the course of time. 
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impregnable rampart consisting of high walls 
flanked with a mural tower on each side and a great 
fortress in the middle, behind which the houses and 
other buildings rose, and beyond these they would 
be able to see other towers on the higher ground 
guarding the west. Since our last reference to the 
excavation, Professor Garstang has made several 
notable discoveries. One is that signs of earth- 
quake have come to light, not only within the city, 
but here and there in cuttings made along the 
western side. Was this the cause of the walls 
falling down flat while the Israelites were encom- 
passing the city? It must be admitted that the 
mass of brick-work may have been loosened and 
split by earth tremors across the direction of the 
Jordan rift. Certainly, the walls have been found 
to have fallen outward in places in a remarkable 
Manner, suggesting some seismic disturbance. 
The ‘ drying-up of the Jordan’ might be caused by 
the same natural phenomenon.! A second dis- 
covery is that of the ancient necropolis, quite 
intact in the adjoining valley, with about two 
thousand tombs, extending from the beginning of 
the Bronze Age down to Byzantine times. Those 
already examined, dating about 2000 B.c., have 
yielded numerous pottery vessels, beads, amulets, 
seals, ivory miniature carvings, trinkets, and other 
ornaments, besides the usual provisions for the 
dead. One tomb alone has produced about six 
hundred objects. According to Garstang, the 
pottery designs show only a slight Egyptian influ- 
ence and rather suggest Babylonian prototypes. 
This accords with our knowledge of Palestinian 
history at that time, and confirms the Biblical 
record. The influence of Babylonia in Palestine 
lasted several centuries, continuing almost un- 
interruptedly from about 2600 B.c. to at least 1950, 
during which time Babylonian officials and generals 
lived in the country and administered its affairs. 
Still another important discovery has been that 
of the royal palace, razed to the ground when 
Joshua and the Israelites burned the city over 
three thousand three hundred years ago. But we 
shall have to wait until next year’s excavations 
before learning what this palace contains, as the 
work has meantime ceased owing to the intense 
heat in the Jordan valley. If the excavators 
should be fortunate in lighting on ostraka, such as 
those that were found in Ahab’s palace in Samaria, 
1A similar ‘drying-up’ took place in A.D. 1266, 
according to the statement of the Arabic historian 
Nowairi (P.E.F. Quarterly, 1895, p. 253 ff.), when the 
fiver was held up ‘ from midnight till the fourth hour 
the day.’ 
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our ideas of pre-Israclite times may be revolu- 
tionized. Already Biblical scholars and archzo- 
logists owe a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Garstang for his painstaking and _ valuable 
work, and they eagerly await his promised book 
giving all details on the subject. It is inter- 
esting to note that René Dussaud, the famous 
Palestinian epigraphic scholar, in reviewing Pro- 
fessor Garstang’s work at Jericho, decides defin- 
itely in favour of the latter’s date (c. 1400 B.C.) 
for the Conquest of Canaan (Syria, xi. 1930, 
p. 391 f.). 

Further reports have come to hand from Pro- 
fessor W. F. Albright regarding the third campaign 
at Tell Beit Mirsim (Kiriath-sepher or Debir), 
which he has been directing. He places the Hyksos 
period about 1700-1560 B.c., and emphasizes the 
fact that under these ‘ shepherd-kings’ the people 
discarded the previous fortifications, and built a 
new brick city wall on a sloping stone revetment of 
polygonal masonry. It was at this time, he thinks, 
that the practice of building such massive defences 
was introduced into Palestine. The builders of 
the ‘red city’ of Jericho, which Garstang places 
between 1800 and 1600 B.c., employed the same 
kind of fortification surmounted by a brick wall ; 
and at Shechem (Baldtah) Sellin has cleared a 
similar stone revetment of contemporary date, 
which must originally have had a brick parapet. 
Such were the ‘ cities, great and walled up to heaven,’ 
which dismayed the nomad Israelites. Evidences 
show that, at the Conquest, Beit Mirsim was 
completely destroyed. ‘Nothing could be more 
thorough than its destruction,’ says Albright. 
“In one area we found nearly a metre of black 
ash-filled earth separating the occupation level’ 
of the pre-Israelite and Israelite town. After the 
Conquest, during the time of the Judges, the 
defences were poor, due no doubt to the fact that 
the Israelites were not serfs subject to the corvée, 
but were under a loose patriarchal organization, 
where ‘every man did what was right in his own 
eyes’ (Jg 175). This weakness of Israelite forti- 
fications, compared with the preceding Canaanite 
ones, is found in practically all sites that have 
been examined. The most prosperous period of 
the town appears to have been during the reigns of 
David and Solomon (B.c. 1000-920). At this time 
it possessed a larger population than at any time 
before, along with the best constructed houses and 
the finest vacant areas. The campaign has brought 
to light numerous ‘ finds,’ one of which is another 
jar-handle with a clear impression of the same seal 
discovered in 1928. The inscription reads, ‘ For 
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Eliakim, steward of Joiachin’ (jy 7y2 Dp‘xd)2 
and as Grant has discovered an identical jar-handle 
at Beth-shemesh with the same stamp, it is certain 
that this Eliakim was an official of considerable 
importance. He was probably the steward of 
King Joiachin, who reigned over Judah only three 
months, at the age of eighteen, and was then carried 
into captivity (B.c. 597) by Nebuchadrezzar 1. The 
excavators announce that the fourth campaign will 
not take place for a year or two. 

At Tell Ajjul (‘ The hill of the calves’) or Old 
Gaza, four miles south of the modern town, Sir 
Flinders Petrie has excavated several rows of 
houses and streets. The city was abandoned, 
desolated by fever, four thousand years ago. It 
was the southern capital of Palestine, one of the 
greatest cities of ancient times, double the size of 
Megiddo, its northern rival. It lay on the great 
highway of the civilized world, entrenched behind 
fortifications which sloped up inaccessibly a hundred 
and fifty feet to the crest of the wall, and with a 
tunnel five hundred feet long leading from the city 
gate to the open country. Here the Amorites, the 
more settled and cultivated people of the land, 
carried on a busy life before the days of Abraham 
and watched the caravans passing, as his did 
centuries later, to the rich land of Egypt. Sir 
Flinders has unearthed houses which are still so 
intact (up to eight feet high) that they might easily 
be roofed and occupied, including one fifty feet 
square, containing eight rooms and an annexe. No 
images or symbols of worship have been found, 
except two or three small shrines. Adjoining one 
of these is a foot-washing stool made of brickwork 
covered with shells, from which the worshipper 
stepped on to a stucco floor and into the shrine. 
The material culture of the Amorites was succeeded 
by the power of the nomad Hyksos, who were 
dominant cavalrymen, and this again by the 
monotheism and cleaner life of the Israelites. 

In the north of the land, the cities on the great 
Plain of Esdraelon are yielding up their ancient 
secrets. At Megiddo, for instance, the expedition 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago has been making 
progress. Though the town in ancient times only 
occupied an area of about twelve acres, it was the 
chief city on the plain, and the occupation of it 
was regarded by Thutmose II. as equivalent to that 
of a ‘thousand towns.’ Last year the excavators 
adopted the novel idea of installing a small balloon 
for taking aerial photographs. In this way the 
connexion between the walls and structures at 

1 For philological discussion, see Zeitschrift fir die 
Alttest. Wissenschaft, 1929, p. 16. 
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some distance from one another has been made 
clear, thus demonstrating once more the unique 
importance of air reconnaissance as an aid te 
archeology. The clearance of the strata of the 
Divided Kingdom is being rapidly carried out, and 
before long the whole of the Solomonic city will be 
exposed. Farther north still, at Hamath (Hama 
Roman Epiphania), on the banks of the Orontes 
a five years’ campaign, under Professor Harolé 
Ingholt of the University of Beirut, has been com: 
menced to excavate the old city mound, which i 
one of the largest in the Near East, inhabited a: 
early as 3000 B.c. Biblical scholars will gait 
immeasurably by the complete excavation of thi 
spot, which figures so much in the Old Testament 
as the accepted northern boundary of Israelit 
dominion (Jos 13°). 

Transjordan, with its paucity of population an 
its barrenness of steppe, presents a strange contras 
to the more civilized surroundings west of the river 
Before the War only suniace exploration wa 
possible owing to the unsettled condition of thi 
country. Now with certain quite ordinary pre 
cautions, archeologists may travel about and worl 
anywhere in this region. Last year three expedi 
tions were steadily at work: French at Teleild 
el-Ghass#il and the neighbouring dolmen field 
American at Jerash (where numerous beautifu 
mosaics have been discovered), and Italian a 
Amman (whose great citadel is being unearthed) 
More interesting, however, from a Biblical point ¢ 
view, is the exploration which Pére Abel’ ha 
recently made of the Shittim valley south-east ¢ 
the Jordan, where he has succeeded in definitel 
locating several Biblical sites. Among others, h 
places the Biblical Beth-Nimrah not at Tell Nimri 
(which represents the Byzantine town of Bet 
nambris) on the Wady Shaib, but at Tell Bileib 
(‘ Hill of the Nightingales’), twelve hundred metre 
farther up the stream on its right bank. Here : 
an isolated mound, having a rectilinear summ: 
crowned with remains of a rampart, and its stee 
sides covered with pottery of the Bronze and Earl 
Iron Ages. The town, with others in this region 
was taken from the Amorites by the Gadites, wh 
rebuilt it and fortified it (Nu 323: 96, Jos 13?”, Is 15° 
A little farther south lies Tell Kefrein (‘ doub 
village’), which Abel also examined, and which f 
identifies, as Jerome and others have done, with tk 
Biblical Shittim, one of the camping-grounds of tk 
Israelites in the plains of Moab. It was from th 
place that the spies were sent out (Jos 21), and fro! 
it the Israelites moved out to cross the Jorda 
(Jos 31). In Hellenistic times, it took the nan 
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Abila, as we find from Josephus. Farther south 
still, Abel explored Tell ev-Rameh, known in Roman 
times as Livias, and corroborates its identification 
with the Biblical Beth-Haram (Nu 32%°, Jos 1327). 
There seem to be good reasons for believing that the 
palace of Herod Antipas was here, in which he 
celebrated his birthday by the feast recorded 
(Mt 14°1*), and that the Baptist’s head was brought 
here from Machaerus, about twenty miles south. 
Pére Abel’s careful examination of these and other 
remains in this deserted region adds considerably 
to our knowledge already gained through the 
exploration of Seetzen in 1807, Saulay in 1863, and 
Tristam in 1872. 

_ The ancient city of Nineveh, which lay on the 
eastern banks of the Tigris, northward of the Greater 
Zab, and opposite the modern town of Mosul, has 
recently been further excavated by Dr. R. Campbell 
Thomson, Director of the British Museum expedition. 
Under Sennacherib, who ascended the throne of 
Assyria in 705 B.c., it became the chief city of that 
great empire (2 K 19%, Is 373”). All the spoils of 
‘Asia were lavished on its embellishment, stately 
palaces sprang up within its walls, and out of its 
gates marched the armies that conquered the 
eastern world. It had markets thronged with 
traders from Pheenicia and Palestine, and a library 
containing thousands of clay tablets. It has long 
been desolate, known only by two large mounds 
(Kouyunjik and Nebi Yunus) enclosed within an 
eight mile rampart. Numerous excavators have 
explored these since Botta some eighty years ago 
dug the first test-pits. Layard, Rassam, George 
Smith, Sir Ernest Budge, Dr. L. W. King, Dr. 
‘Campbell Thomson, and others have all in their 
turn made important discoveries. Now Dr. 
Thomson has succeeded in clearing a palace of 
Ashurnasirpal 11. (B.c. 884-860), where he has 
discovered several beautiful brick paintings, black, 
white, and yellow. What is more important, 
however, from a Biblical point of view, he has 
found this last season (1930-31) the great Temple of 
Ishtar, which that monarch seems to have rebuilt 
according to an inscription on a burnt brick, and 
from which the city took its name (the goddess 
‘Nin& =Semitic Ishtar). Though the Temple turns 
out to have been looted when Nineveh fell in 
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B.C. 612 under the superior might of the Scyths, 
and to have been ravaged some centuries later by 
the Parthians (who have left their traces in pottery, 
coins, images, rings), numerous valuable finds have 
been made, including several very interesting 
arched tombs of unburned brick, dating from the 
third millennium B.c. Among the objects unearthed 
are numerous pieces of cuneiform tablets from the 
time of Tiglath-pileser 1. (1100 B.c.) to the seventh 
century B.C., inscriptions on stone and _ brick, 
cylinder seals, a magnificent life-sized copper head 
(nearly five thousand years old), figurines of clay 
and stone, flint implements and flakes, and a large 
collection of pottery, bronze, and glass. Much of 
the pottery is black-painted ware (dating about 
2500 B.C.), similar to that found in Persia and 
southern Mesopotamia, and supposed to be the 
hoard of some Parthian collector of antiquities. 
The bleakness of the ruins, like that of ancient 
Gaza, brings back the words of Nahum and 
Zephaniah, ‘ The Lord will make Nineveh a desola- 
tion . . . a place for beasts to lie down in, Every 
one that passeth by shall hiss and wag his head.’ 

Readers interested in the pre-history of Palestine 
will welcome the work of Miss Garrod, Mr. Turville 
Petre, and M. Neuville, who have been trying to 
fill in the gap between the Early Bronze and the 
late Palzolithic, which so far has been terra incog- 
mita. Much that was regarded previously as 
‘neolithic,’ such as certain crude pottery from 
Gezer, Jericho, Jerusalem, and elsewhere, has 
proved to be Early or Middle Bronze, and the 
mysterious Troglodytes or primitive cave-dwellers 
are no longer the oldest inhabitants of the land. 
We now know something of the people and their 
cultures existing in Palestine as far back as the 
end of the Stone Age. Miss Garrod has discovered 
a culture parallel (roughly speaking) with the 
Tardenoisian in Europe and the latest Capsian in 
Egypt, and has given it the name ‘ Natufian’ (after 
the Netophah valley, in south-west Ephraim, 
where the characteristic microliths were unearthed), 
It bridges the transition from Mesolithic to Nec- 
lithic, and represents the stage when agriculture 
and the domestication of animals began in Palestine 
—probably ten thousand years ago—preceding the 
invention of pottery. 
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Eontributions and Comments. 


Ee Omnipotence of God. 


On page 461 of the July issue I read with surprise 
the words, ‘ even a thinker like Dr. Garvie can play 
with this idea of finiteness.’ No reference to any- 
thing I have written is given in note °, which has 
just the word Theology, and a statement about 
two American books mentioned above. I conclude 
that my name is a misprint for the name Brightman, 
as that author does advocate that view. If it is 
not a misprint let me say : 
(1) That a reference to justify such a statement 
should be given ; 
(2) that I never ‘ play’ with any doctrine about 
God ; 
(3) that I have expressly rejected the idea of 
God’s finitude ; 
(4) that in reviewing Dr. Brightman’s book I 
took issue with him on this question ; 
(5) that I have undertaken to write an article 
in defence of the idea of God’s omnipotence. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 


(Psafm rviti. 30. 


Tue M.T. reads WATS ‘TNT WT PIS 72°, 
This is an obscure passage, about the interpretation 
of which there has been much dispute. The 
literal translation is: ‘ By thee I run a troop, and 
by my God I leap a wall.’ The parallel passage, 
2 S 2290, has WW-IDIN YTD WT PS ADI *9, 
The use of 7%) without a following preposition has 
puzzled most of the commentators. Baethgen (see 
Briggs, ‘ Psalms’ in I.C.C.), following Kimchi and 
Lagarde, reads 7373 YN, taking 778 from yy, and 
translates, ‘I break down a walled (town).’ This 
emendation is suggested by the Lucian reading in 
2S 22, meppaypévos from ppdlw (ppdcow) = ‘ fence 
about.’ The emendation I propose keeps the 
consonants of the Hebrew (7171 78), but is based 
upon a different vocalization, instead of 718 (178) 
reading YN (8), the Hiphil of 9. Thus without 
altering the consonantal text, we can derive what 
seems to me to be a better reading, “ By thee I put 
to flight a troop.’ W. FLETCHER FLEET. 


Rochdale. 
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Was Zesus Compeffer? 


THE four Gospels (Mt 211° ; Mk 111-10; Lk 1978-885 
Jurr2?*) ecorasthe entry into Jerusalem, but 
with varying detail. Luke and Mark say nothing 
of the fulfilment of Zechariah’s prophecy, ‘ Fear not, 
daughter of Zion, behold thy King cometh, sitting 
on an ass’s colt.’ This adds point to John’s re 
mark, ‘ These things understood not the disciples 
at first.’ The fulfilment of prophecy was poor 
a later comment. 

But were the records identical in detail, the 
difficulty of accounting for the incident itself would 
still remain. Jesus on this occasion did a thing 
that was very unlike Himself. He had a con- 
ception of His own of the Messiah, which He con- 
sistently refused to set aside to please the multitude. 
But in riding into Jerusalem He apparently lowered, 
if not sacrificed, His own conception in favour of 
that of the multitude. The incident is usually 
explained on some such lines: that outwardly 
Jesus entered into some sort of compromise on this 
occasion. Personally He disliked the idea of riding 
into the capital, but He submitted to the wish of 
the multitude, and perhaps of the disciples as well, 
in the hope of winning general sympathy with His 
Kingdom. Thus Explained, Jesus comes before 
us as One who was perilously near to acting a part 
in a pageant. At best this savours of weakness on 
the part of Jesus, and we are inclined to suggest 
that the explanation of the incident is to be found 
in the consideration that Jesus was forced by the 
multitude, helped possibly by the disciples, to do 
what He did. 

We know that on the occasion of feeding the five 
thousand an attempt was afoot to force Him to 
declare Himself King; but Jesus at that time 
escaped from the multitude by retreating to the 
mountain (Jn 61). Was retreat impossible on this 
occasion, and did the multitude get the better 
of Him, and compel Him to declare Himself 
King ? 

This would not appear impossible in the light of 
Luke’s record. With reference to Jesus sitting on 
the colt, Luke records, ‘ They set Jesus thereon’ 
(2m pPcBdfo). In the other three gospels (RV) it 
is said ‘he sat’ (ka6ilw). In Luke alone is it 
recorded that Jesus was put on the colt. 

What is of interest here is that the verb used 
by Luke implies authority, power, force. 
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_ It is the verb used by Luke of the Good Samaritan 
setting the injured man, who was utterly helpless, 
on his own beast (Lk ro). It is also the verb 
‘used by Luke of setting Paul on a beast that he 
might be brought to Felix (Ac 234). 

What is noticeable in these two instances is that 
the injured man and Paul would not be acting on 
their own. They were in the hands of others, who 
acted as they thought proper. The injured man 
was in the power of the Good Samaritan; Paul 
was in the power of the centurion’s horsemen. Con- 
sistency in the use of the verb on the part of Luke 
would, therefore, seem to justify the inference that 
Jesus on the occasion of riding into Jerusalem was 
in the hands of the multitude. On this ground He 
would have been compelled to ride the colt. Are 
we to look for the explanation of the incident in 
this possibility ? Details, such as Jesus sending 
for the colt, and the understanding between Him 
and the owner, would perhaps militate against this, 
but they would not appear to be insurmountable. 
Would it not be possible that Jesus was tired, as 
at the well, and that His need of the colt was 
purely physical, on account of the tedious ascent 
from Jericho? It would be easy to infer this from 
the Synoptics alone (cf. Bruce zx loco). 

But the important query would be, Why should 
Luke use this verb of Jesus being put on the colt ? 
Is it possible that Luke’s record is the nearest 


Entre 


John William Hoyland. 

We have no hesitation in saying that one of the 
books that should be taken away for quiet holiday 
reading this August is the biography of John William 
Hoyland of Kingsmead (1855-1927), which has just 
been written by H. G. Wood of Woodbrooke, and 
published by the S.P.C.K. (7s. 6d. net). J. W. 
Hoyland had ‘a quiet way of doing things,’ and 
H. G. Wood has caught Hoyland’s own spirit in the 
biography. He has the advantage also of writing 
with the inside knowledge of a colleague. 

Nothing could have been finer than J. W. Hoy- 
land’s inheritance—on bothhis father’s and mother’s 
side there was a Quaker ancestry. The biography 
begins with William Hoyland and Barbara Wheeler 
—his great-grandparents. At marriage, Barbara 
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to the original? Canon Streeter remarks, ‘ The 
mention of the Mount of Olives, a note of place 
with other details not found in Mark, in Lk 193?~40, 
suggests that Proto-Luke may have contained a 
version of the Triumphal Entry of which these 
verses are a fragment’ (The Four Gospels, p. 215, 
and note). And Proto-Luke is to-day made out 
to be the earliest Gospel. 

Does the explanation lie in the possibility that 
Jesus, different from the occasion of Jn 6%, was 
forced by the multitude to declare Himself King, 
and that He was put on the colt against His will ? 

Could we be certain of this, the main difficulty 
connected with the incident would vanish, and 
Jesus would emerge from the situation without 
our being obliged to think that He had lowered 
or sacrified His own conception of a Suffering 
Messiah in favour of the popular idea. 

The ‘weeping’ also as He came in sight of 
Jerusalem, recorded only by Luke, would be a 
more expected sequence. Why should Jesus have 
wept on this occasion only in approaching the city ? 
Do the tears point to intense disappointment con- 
sequent upon having been compelled to do what 
of Himself He would never have done? If He was 
forced into what must, apparently, have been to 
Him an unseemly entry into the capital, no wonder 
He wept ! T. Luynri DAvVIEs. 


Swansea. 


Qlous. 


Wheeler was a member of the Church of England, 
but the views of the Friends appealed to her, and she 
applied for membership. This is her own account 
of her experience at the first meeting she attended : 
‘I felt all that I had ever conceived of perfect 
resignation : and a lively remembrance of the early 
part of my life presented itself, when the mind, 
in some degree untainted, sought acceptance with 
God. The pure desire of praying to Him, as I 
ought, once more returned, though I had indeed 
been long estranged from it, by the wanderings of 
Folly, Error, and Insensibility. The tears flowed 
from my eyes and dropped upon my hands. I could 
have kneeled down; but there was no occasion: 
the heart was already prostrate, and in this prostra- 
tion the soul worshipp’d its Creator.’ One of her 
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last utterances was, ‘ Oh, if Friends could but get 
hold of the seamless garment of humility! That is 
what we want, this robe of the Saviour.’ It is 
because her great-grandson wore this garment 
of humility that he was able to achieve so much. 
Two main interests absorbed Hoyland, ‘ the develop- 
ment of evangelical Quakerism, and the unique ex- 
periment in interdenominational co-operation now 
in progress at Selly Oak.’ It was in 1904 that 
Hoyland was appointed Superintendent of Kings- 
mead—the early part of his life was spent in 
business. Kingsmead, of course, is the Friend’s 
Missionary College. From his post in it he was 
to see, and indeed was to be largely instrumental 
in bringing about, the successive establishment 
of a number of other colleges within the group. 
These were—Westhill for Sunday-school teachers ; 
Fircroft for working-men ; Carey Hall for women 
candidates of the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Society, and the Missionary 
Association of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
And lastly, he was to rejoice at the co-operation of 
the Church of England by the establishment of the 
College of the Ascension for the training of women 
missionaries of the S.P.G. 

The biography ends with an extract from a letter 
written by a Swiss girl who had been a student at 
Kingsmead, and afterwards proceeded to the 
mission field. ‘Oh, Mr. Hoyland, life is something 
extraordinary, and God’s ways are so dim for us. 
So many ‘‘ Why’s,” are always on my lips, instead 
of trusting God peacefully. Here again, I must 
thank you, for the trust and the peace you let 
grow in my soul. When I first went to Kingsmead 
I was a poor little Christian, and my faith was scant 
and uncertain, but now—I have really met Jesus 
personally, and I hope I shall be stronger in the 
future! That is Kingsmead’s gift to me—is it not 
a beautiful one ?’ 


War. 

We regard war as the negation of God, and Force 
no remedy for the world’s ills. The message of 
Christ and of the Cross is opposed entirely to the 
spirit which has governed the nations of the world 
in their intercourse with one another in the 
past.! 


The Object of Life. 

There is a fine credo contained in the pages of Sir 
Bernard Pares’ recent book Russian Memories. 
We quote it: 

1H. G. Wood, John William Hoyland of Kingsmead, 
157. 
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‘The object of life, I came to think’ (he is de~ 
scribing his intellectual struggles as a young man), 
“was not to know, but to be; to fill that pla 
which had fallen to one in the development of — 
human life and thought, and in this sense to serve 
one’s generation before one fell asleep. There was 
no all-satisfying formula. Life, because it was life, 
was altogether too big to be contained in one. Life 
was always growing and developing, and each of — 
us was no more than a link in the chain. Effort, 
so far from being discouraged by this view, was 
infinitely stimulated by it; it was the effort of 
heart and mind continually to draw closer to the 
unseen—to the “lights half seen across a murky 
lea ’—and the effort must and would be its own 
reward.’ a 
Another passage that must live in the reader's” 
mind after laying down this great record is t 
about Sir Bernard’s father. He, to his son, appear 
and still appears as ‘a great fountain of 1 
Mr. Pares fell early under the influence of Maur 
and Kingsley, and gave his whole life to doi 
quietly, but in the most practical ways possible, al 
that he could do for others. Young he was to t 
end, and chivalrous and very buoyant. ‘I do 
think,’ says his son, ‘ that his heart had ever pas 
the age of twenty-five.’ 


An Arrant Christian. 


‘ For Christians there comes a time when, rightly 
or wrongly, Christ is like the universe itself, that is, 
something about which the question is, not whethe 
or not you shall accept it, but how you shall expla 
it. When a person like myself, who believes 
the Word was made flesh, learns anything new 
about the flesh (biology or psychology), or about 
its environment (any of the other sciences), he con= 
ceives himself to have learned something more 
about the Word. I remember, when I was an 
undergraduate, to have heard a contemporary de- 
scribed by a smart epigrammatist as “ an arraml 
Christian.”’ I must confess that it was not said 
me, but it might be now. That is what I am, anc 
I see no prospect of escape from a condition which 
I find profoundly “ humiliating,’ and at the san 
time intensely exhilarating and happy.’ ? 


2S. C. Carpenter, in God and the Universe, 69. 
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